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Inyo the Gigantic. 


Jessie Maude Wypbro 


Cradled vastly between the Sierras 
and the White Mountains of Nevada, 
shoved out of sight behind deserts and 
mountain ranges, lies Inyo the gigantic, 
the largest county in California and 
topographically the most remarkable 
county in the United States. The scale 
upon which it is measured is lost in 
the superlative. Its area of 10,224 
square miles exceeds the combined areas 
of the states of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Its mountains, its deserts, its 
waters, its minerals, are all measured 
to the same gigantic scale as its miles. 
It is a land of stupendous contrasts, 
of heights and depths that reach the 
dramatic, containing within its boun- 
daries both the highest point and the 
lowest in the whole land. Above its 
deserts is reared tremendous Whitney 
14,898 feet into the sky, the geographical 
climax of the United States. And those 
same deserts fall away into the desolate 
sink of Death Valley, some three hun- 
dred feet below sea level. Here also is 
Owens Lake, one of the largest mineral 
lakes in the world. Beyond Death Val- 
lev lie the immense borax deposits where 


‘** Borax”? Smith made his fortune and his 


name a household word. To the east 
of Owens Lake is Saline Valley, which 
contains the largest deposit of pure salt 
in the world; it is the bed of an ancient 
lake and has a surface of nearly 2,000 
acres where the saline deposit lies to 
a depth of thirty feet. 


When Los Angeles cast its eye upon 
the Owens River and decided, another 
Jack-and-Jill, to go up the intervening 
hills and fetch some pails of water for 
its thirsty citizens, the magnitude of the 
undertaking focussed the gaze of the 
whole country upon Inyo. But the gaze 
was short and the publicity thus acquired 
largely a matter of name leaving the 
great extent of territory still an undis- 
covered country. Shut into its own 
solitudes, cut off alike from the sea 
breezes and the tourists that ply along 
the coast; it is unknown not only to the 
tourist but to the average Californian. 
This is but the natural consequence of 
its remoteness and its boundaries by 
mountain wall and desert—barriers fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that until 
very recently there was no way of reach- 
ing it except by a circuitous journey 
out into Nevada and back on the eastern 
side of the Sierras. More than this, 
and closely related to it both as cause 
and effect, Inyo was the last section of 
California to be wrested from the Indian. 
As late as the sixties, when the rest of 
California was transmuting itself from 
miles of nothing in particular punctuated 
by mining camps and Mexican pueblos 
to a fair land of prosperous cities and 
springing industries, Inyo was still in 
the hands of the Indians; it constituted 
a Mecca for remnants of tribes driven 
by civilization from all the other parts 
of the state. A few white settlers had 
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strayed in, clinging about Fort Indepen- 
dence in the south where they could 
have the protection of the United States 
troops stationed there; the Cerro Gordo 
region boasted several mining camps; 
in the place now known as Lone Pine 
was a little settlement of Mexican 
families; and in the fertile northern end 
of the valley the first stock ranch had 
keen established. For the rest, the 
Indians, the coyotes, and the desert 
winds had their own way over the mul- 
tudinous miles. In 1868 occurred the 
Battle of Big Pine. This was the last 
organized resistance on the part of the 
Indians. They received an utter de- 
feat, and thereafter the white settlers 
were comparatively safe. That, accord- 
ingly, is the earliest date that can be 
assigned to the practical possibility of 
the Valley’s development. And __ for 
many years after this it went upon its 
slow way, gradually spreading out little 
oases of settlements in the vast wastes. 
Few people went away and very few 
came. Families intermarried, until now, 
when the grandsons and granddaughters 
of the early settlers are becoming men 
and women, a genealogy is a thing to 
make that of a tribe of Israel look simple. 
This accounts, no doubt, for the extreme 
provincialism to be found there—a pro- 
vineialism rare in this age and particu- 
larly rare in the west. Inyo is a geo- 
graphical entity, whose limits are sharply 
defined, and its social condition corres- 
ponds exactly. In fact, I know of no 
better place to study the effect of geo- 
graphy upon civilization than this same 
marvelous Inyo. Here exists precisely 
that condition which, in a different land 
and a different age, would eventuate 
inevitably in political separation. Tor 
instance, if it had been in Europe at the 
time when the modern world was form- 
ing, it would have become a separate 
nation, developing its own language, 
literature and laws. There are countries 
in Europe today whose area is far less 
and whose geography and climate are 
less differentiated from those around 
it than is Inyo from her sister countries. 

Nor are its interests confined to the 
scientific, the industrial, or even the 
socialogical. The aesthetic finds its ap- 
peal here, on the same giant measure 
ar the other interests. The mountains, 


lakes and waterfalls among the High 
Sierras of Inyo are among the most beauti- 
ful in the world, holding rank with those 
of the Yosemite itself. It is character- 
istically different from the Sierra scen- 
ery that is better known, in just the 
degree that the eastern slope of the 
Sierras differs from the western; on the 
west the ascent is long and gradual, 
dimpling down through low foothills 
to the level, clothed with flowing ver- 
dure of forests and set out to orchards 
and vineyards; on the east it heaves 
up mighty and barren above the mighty, 
barren deserts, a jagged uplift of solid 
granite with far closer kinship of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alps than to 
its own sister slope on the west. The 
panorama of the range seen from the 
upper part of the Owens Valley is one 
of the most marvellous heaped stretches 
of color that can be imagined. First 
comes the vivid green sweep of the 
fertile valley; then the reddish purple 
of the base slopes; then the brilliant 
gleam of sheer red granite, and then the 
cloud-white crest where the snow lies. 
All this is thrown in regal prodigality 
against a sky whose vivid blue is like 
the clang of a bell in its clearness. The 
thin, dry air of the high altitude—the 
Valley floor itself is some four thousand 
feet above sea level—gives the colors 
a radiance that is startling. In the 
accompanying illustration the scene is 
shown mirrored in a pond of a sort that 
is come upon frequently in the salt-grass 
pastures that characterize this section. 
But black and white can give no con- 
ception of the dazzle of tints. Seen 
on a day when the sun is pouring its hot 
gold upon the green valley, the vivid 
reds and violets and white of the range 
turn the whole world into one gorgeous 
riot of color. 

Leaving the valley and ascending one 
of the steep trails that lead up into the 
Sierras, one comes upon scenes that 
fulfill abundantly the promise of the 
distant view. Lake George, is an ex- 
quisite sheet of water cupped, emerald- 
blue, in a basin of red granite. Its 
transparent crystal mirrors every line 
and curve of the peaks around, as well 
as the pine-trees and boulders along 
its margin. Above it, dominating the 
scene imperiously, cleaves a_ serrated 
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Lake George 


pinnacle of red granite, leaping sheer 
above the surrounding ridge. The depth 
of its waters has never yet been sounded, 
seeming to stretch down endlessly to 
the other side of the world. 

Convict Lake, like George, is crystal 
water held up to the mountain gods in 
a basin of bottomless granite. The lines 
of its mountain setting are much less 
gracefully disposed than those of Lake 
George, but its coloring is more brilliant. 
The peak that dominates it, rising thous; 
ands of feet from the very lip of the 
lake, is gorgeously splashed with red 
and yellow ochre. The play of colors, 
reflected in the sheen of the lake, startles 
the vision with its brilliance. 

Peculiar geological formations like that 
of the Devil’s Post Pile remind one of 
the famous sights in the Garden of the 
Gods and the Yellowstone where nature 
has indulged in the unconventional. 








An exquisite sheet of water, cupped, emerald-blue, in a basin of red granite. 


On the apex of the range lie the Falls 
of the San Joaquin, a vast beautiful 
mass of tumbling water that pours over 
the weathered granite heart of the moun- 
tain hundreds of feet. It is on the 
water-shed of the range, where on one 
side the streams join the San Joaquin 
and come to rest at last in the Pacific, 
and on the other flow into Owens River 
and traverse desert wastes to burial in 
the brackish waters of Owens Lake. 

Tragedy and heroism and all the ex- 
citing occurences of frontier life have 
tracked eponymously across the map of 
Inyo. In fact, raw history may be dug 
up here like the acres, in huge chunks. 
For it is a climate conducive to longe- 
vity, and many of the early settlers 
still survive who love an interested ear 
in which to pour tales of the early 
day—of Indian fights and stage robberies 
and Vigilance meetings, and of sombre 
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“The panorama of the Sierras is one ot fhe most marvelous heaped stretches of color that one can imagine.” 
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deeds whose horror still lingers in names. 
The Owens River itself at its source 
bears the suggestive epithet of Dead 
Man’s Creek. Map it and survey it 
and otherwise legalize it as Owens River 
as much as you please, locally it is Dead 
Man’s Creek. Here, in the days when 
the history of the Valley was yet unlived, 
was found the body of a man and not 
far away its ghastly severed head. 
The horror of the tragedy, to which no 
clue was ever discovered, nor the identity 
of either victim or murderer, made such 
an ineradicable impression upon the 
minds of the settlers that the name of 
it fastened to the spot. Dead Man’s 
Creek it was, is now, and probably ever 
will be. Convict Lake was first known 
as Monte Diablo; fate, in the form of 
of the prison break at Carson in 1871, 
intervened to change its name to the 
one that now desecrates its beauty. It 
was the most desperate and _ bloody 
attempt in all the history of prison- 
breaking. A gang of the escaped des- 
peradoes struck south into Inyo, were 
tracked into the High Sierras and brought 
to bay on the banks of the beautiful 
lake; a terrible conflict took place be- 
tween them and the pursuing posse of 
citizens, and ever since then it has borne 
the commemorating designation of Con- 
vict Lake. Another eponymous tragedy, 
but one that is relieved by the element 
of heroism, is indicated in the name of 
Charley’s Butte. Charley was a negro 
who remained in the service of a family 
who had brought him with them from 
Texas, though legally he could not be 
held as a slave in California. The family, 
which was that of the pioneer cattle- 
man of Inyo county, was travelling up 
the Valley driving before them a herd of 
beef cattle. At Black Rocks they were 
set upon by the Indians. Charley could 
have escaped, for he was well mounted, 
but he gave his horse to the young son, 
who had been driving the wagon; left 
alone and on foot, Charley was immediate- 
ly surrounded by the Indians and cap- 
tured. Terrible tales reached the white 
settlers of the manner of his death, the 
most common one being that he was 
skinned alive. Black Rocks are a pecu- 
liar group of buttes that jut upon the 
old ox trail just where it dips into the 
river, and to the boldest of these has 
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Convict Lake—The scene of a desperate ahd bloody encounter between escaped prisoners and a pursuing posse. 





been given the name of the heroic black man, who was faithful even unto death. 
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Fair Avalon. 


“The Island Vale of Avalon.” Tennyson—’’Passing of 
Arthur” 


By H. N. Atkinson 


King Arthur, when the long day’s fight was done, 
Tho’ victor, stricken down and nigh to death, 
Borne on a barge and helped by queenly hands, 
Beneath the splendors of a wintry moon, 

Swept o’er the waves, to peaceful Avalon, 

For rest and healing from the wounds of war. 


Or this the song the master-singer sung. 

In haunting words of wondrous melody, 
That hold the heart as music’s dying strains, 
Heard in the night across the summer seas, 
Of land more jair than foot of man had trod, 
An island world, born in a poet’s dreams. 


And yet, fond mem’ry holds a vanished day, 
When worn with toil, I sought surcease from care, 
And, wand’ring on, I found a sun-set shore, 
And there, a tall, black barge that waited me; 
And bore me out o’er kindly waves that smiled, 
Unto an Avalon more beauteous far 

Than waited, long ago, for Uther’s son. 

And with me went the queen my love has crowned, 
With smiles and words to help my utmost need, 
And hands as light as soothed hurt Arthur’s brow 
Or cleansed his locks from crimson stains of war, 
Or staunched the wounds dark Modred’s sword had made. 


Around me, Summer breezes gently played, 
As soft as zephyrs stirred by fairy wings, 
And every glory of the sea and sky, 

With forests’ green and gold of dying day, 
Made crowns of beauty of fair Avalon. 


As when the crystal-gazer views ajar, 

Thro’ mystic glass, the forms of things unseen, 
To me was given to see the hidden place 

Of tree and fern, to upper world unknown, 
And glimpse the home of living things that dwell 
In low green light of Neptune’s underworld. 
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There bird-like fish, borne wp on winnowing wings, 
Made brief, swift flights, across the rippling tides; 
And brown-limbed divers clejt the yielding sea, 

Or swam like mermen, ’mid the ocean’s shells; 
There happy children spent the days in play, 

In loving joyance with the waves and sands, 

And glimpses came of maiden forms as fair 

As godde ss born, who rose jrom Paph ran joam, 


The mother-:jueen of all the loves of Earth. 


From Av’lon’s vale the wand’ring paths lead on 
Along thin trails the wild goat's foot has made, 
Up crested heights that, fearless front the morn, 
And keep their place beside the evening star, 
High, steadjast guards that watch the circling sea. 


O, Avalon, my home is far away, 
And broad the sands and snows that lie between; 

But in the palace that my soul has made 

For pictured thoughts of Earth’s most beauteous scenes, 
One lofty room stands in no lower place; 

It oriel windows front the eventide, 

And all its walls are hung with memories, 

That cluster round one matchless Western isle, 

And on its door is writ, “ Fair Avalon.” 
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An Alluring Desert City. 


Marian Louise 


Drake 








Tucson and the Catalina mountains. 


The word desert implies to most 
Northerners such barreness and deadly 
monotony that they have no idea of 
the wonderful charm in and around 
Tucson, Arizona. They either rush 
through it in the night en route to the 
great Mecca of winter tourists—Califor- 
nia—or they only give it a fleeting glance 
from the car windows of the ‘Sunset 
Limited.”’ 

Tucson is a quaintly fascinating town 
lying in an “arboreal-desert’’ dotted 
over almost symmetrically with 
bushes, and covered with cacti in pro- 
fusion. In the Valley of the Santa Cruz, 
fertile on its banks with mesquites, cot- 
tonwoods and lovely palo verdes, Tucson 


is almost encircled by its mountain 
ranges, containing some peaks over 
7,000 feet high. This is a panorama 
of which no other American city can 
boast, and when these ranges are covered 
with snow, one easily imagines he is 
in a foreign city. 

The Catalinas to the North are com- 
posed of grey granite rock and rise 
abruptly from the plain without any 
apparent foot-hills. In the clarity of 
the atmosphere, they appear much closer 
than fifteen miles. With their jagged 
peaks, sharply defined against an Ari- 
zona sky, they are said to have the effect 
of stage scenery. If so, it is scenery 
totally unparalleled, because of the ever 
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Papago dwelling of substantial adobe with out-of-door rooms, in Papago village near Tucson. 


changing and exquisite lights. At the 
end of day the delicate rose tints on the 
summits fade into mauve, becoming 
purplish blue, where the shadows lie 
in the canyons. The afterglow seems 
to linger longer and more impressively 
upon these desert mountains. In Febru- 
ary, some years, when snow chances 
to lie powder-like upon the crests, or 
when soft vaporous clouds reflect the 
contagious opalescence of the crags 
beneath, the effect is enhancing. 

The quaint little city of Tucson has 
about 20,000 souls, and boasts of as 
early a settlement as any city of the 
United States except Saint Augustine. 
Some of the adobe dwellings in the old 
part of town, near the plaza, still stand 
as relics of early Mexican days, while 
the beautiful modern residences of con- 
crete, with their columns and arches are 
in striking contrast. The club houses, 
hospitals, schools and University of 





Arizona buildings show evidence of capi- 
tal and good taste. The constant im- 
proving of roads and building of houses 
denote the activity of enterprising citi- 
zens strangely in contrast to the more 
passive foreign element—such as Mexi- 
vans, Chinese and Indians—to be seen 
shuffing down the narrow streets or 
lounging in the plaza. 

In every direction out of Tucson, 
caliche, a hard white substance, makes 
excellent roads for automobiles. They 
go like mad on the Speedway past old 
Fort Lowell, with its adobe ruins, to 
Sabina Canyon, where large trees and a 
winding stream remind one of eastern 
scenery. A spin through the pretty 
drive-way of the University to the famous 
cactus garden, with its varieties of desert 
species, is well worth the taking. 

Most celebrated of any, no doubt, is 
the trip to San Xavier Mission, nine 
miles away. It was founded in 1687 
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“Looking down the mountain side where the giant cactus rises, the proud guardian of the other desert species.” 
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“The Carnegie Desert Laboratory on Tumamock Hill.” 
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“Old Fort Lowell with its adobe ruins.” 


by the Jesuits, and has been since restored 
to look as near like the original as 
possible. Its two shining white towers 
point skyward—a symbol of beauty and 
of protection to the faithful Papago 
Indians from the war-like Apaches. 
Papago Village is almost within the 
shadow of the Mission towers and con- 
tains dwellings mostly of substantial 
adobe with always an out-of-door room 
composed of a covering of thatch over 
mesquite poles and giant cactus beams. 
Here on warm days, these peaceable 
and thrifty Indians can be seen washing, 
or weaving their baskets. 

To the scientist, undoubtedly, the 
most interesting place Tucson has to 
offer is the Carnegie Desert Laboratory 
on Tumamock Hill, a few miles out of 
the city. The only one of its kind in 
the world, it is well equipped with in- 
struments and has a staff of able re- 
search workers, untiring in their efforts 
to increase the knowledge already gained 
about the desert plants and the different 





problems of their existence and dis- 
tribution. 

This Laboratory Mountain is full 
of interest for other reasons. Composed 
largely of black voleanic rock, it contains 
ancient fortifications made by the In- 
dians, as well as prehistoric ruins and 
hieroglyphics. Amid these, upon the 
summit one of the best views of the en- 
tire valley is to be had. On one side, 
rise the Sierrita Mountains with Papago 
land and the old Mission stretching be- 
tween. On the other, looking down the 
mountain side where the giant cactus 
or “‘sahuaro”’ rises—the proud Guardian 
of the other desert species—lie patches 
of green barley and groves of mes- 
quite trees. Further on is Tueson, 
with its mountain wall, setting this 
Alluring City a thing apart, bidding us 
toss off the conventionalities and arti- 
ficialities of the world beyond, and here 
to live and feel with the other desert 
dwellers, a life of perfect content. 
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The Lake 


By F. E. Dannies 


A stretch of waving grain on hill and vale of green; 

A flood of glory at the sunset hour; 
A sheet of silver in moonlight’ s glittering sheen; 

A tree-domed temple like an elf or fairy bower. 
Nestled and calm on mother earth’s fair breast; 

Rippled with smiles that spread from shore to shore; 
Whose sojt and limpid sound young love’s unrest 

Lures from its depths to seal his fate for evermore. 
Here is all peace amid sweet nature’s safe retreat; 

Here merry dancers light of heart trip gaily to and fro; 
Here grave-browed seer and seeress ghostly shadows meet, 

And hold familiar converse with spirits as they go. 
This is the lake-like maiden bright and fair, 

Full of enchantment in her summer dress; 
Her girdle bright of golden-rod, wood violets in air, 

She welcomes nature’s lovers all with warm and fond 


caress. 
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Donald Bowles 


DONALD BOWLES 
By Arthur Dole 

Donald Bowles, who is playing a 
special engagement at the Belasco theater 
with the Morosco-Blackwood Company, 
has been renewing friendships made here 
some time ago when he was leading juve- 
nile with the James Neill company. He 
is a chap of many friends who are irresis- 
tibly attracted by his sunny, buoyant 
nature for he is amazingly good company. 


Donald cannot look at anything without 
seeing humor in it—be it hidden or other- 
wise —and when his eyes begin to twinkle 
and he commences to make remarks, 
then watch out. So courteously polite 
is he in saying things though, that none 
ean help but like him. 

The women, elderly, middle-aged, near- 
young, all have a certain sentiment for 
him and the matinee girls! Well, the 
matinee girls idolize him. The best part 
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of it all is that this apparent overwhelm- 
ing admiration does not spoil him. Al- 
though nature has been lavish toward 
him and he is clever and intelligent, a 
stamina of character balances him while 
he exploits good looks, talents and brains 
to entertain and wo.k his artistic way 
through life. 

Yankee born—near the classic shades 
of old Harvard—son of the late Rev. 
Dr. B. F. Bowles, once a prominent Cam- 
bridge divine and the talented Ada C. 
Bowles, prominent in church, club and 
literary work associate of Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Susan B. Anthony, Rose Hart- 
wick Thorpe and friend of Madam Caro- 
line Severance of this city—young Bowles 
graduating from the Boston School of 
Oratory and Expression, forsook a course 
at Harvard and commenced stage work 
with the old Boston Museum Stock when 
Robert Edeson and Mary Hampton 
were in the company, at the same time 
giving dramatic readings and parlor 
rectials whenever opportunity offered. 
He steadily progressed, was in musical 
comedy for a time and was with various 
dramatic organizations having played 
with Osear Girard, Christie MacDonald, 
Robert Drouet, Minnie Dupree, Blanche 
Walsh, Aubrey Boucicault, Frank Mor- 
daunt, Mary Shaw, Wilton Lackaye, 
Frederick Paulding and others. 

Young Bowles has also been in vaude- 
ville, having been last seen in Los Angeles 
as an Orpheum head line attraction at the 
head of his own company in his own play 
“Guilty.” Most of his time has been 
devoted to stock work however, and as 
Donald Bowles lends himself to every 
manner and mood there are few better 
all-round players among the younger act- 
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ing men. He has played leads and 
characters, accepting whatever has been 
wafted his way with the same philo- 
sophic, easy ‘“‘sang froid,’’ which marks 
him not only the thorough going actor 
but also the congenial fellow that he is. 
Bowles is known among his associates 
as a quick study and an assid ous worker, 
his motto being to do whatever he under- 
takes with all the sincerity of an enthus- 
iast and his scholarly tastes and long ex- 
perience with best theatrical stock or- 
ganizations have produced the finished 
Thespian. 

That he also has positive genius as 
a play producer and stage director has 
been demonstrated by his success in 
the northwest where he has been acting 
with and directing stock company pro- 
ductions. His scholarship and _intelli- 
gent inclinations make him most delightfu! 
in those roles which require mentality 
for their true conception and he has 
scored heavily in such roles as “Jack 
Negly” in Barbara Frietchie;’“ ; “The 
Imp” in “When We Were Twenty-One”’ 
and “Jack Rance” in “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” The young actor is 
thoroughly in earnest in his work and 
the recompense for the drudgery of re- 
hearsal and preparation comes to him 
in the actual enjoyment of acting. The 
moment when the curtain rises never 
grows stale, and the power to sway an 
audience is his desire. Naturally he 
has ambitions. Who will gainsay that 
his ultimate eve is not cast toward that 
only Metropolitan Mecca of the theatri- 
rally ambitious—Broadway, and _cer- 
tain it seems that young Bowles is being 
moulded in the experiences which are 
fitting him for greater things to come. 
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The Beauties 


By Grace 


In the plan of Nature, we see the 
power of creation, embodying all 
that is good; and following closely with 
equal force, the power of destruction, 
embodying that which we think to be 
evil. With one hand she carefully and 
skillfully builds to perfection a world 
of marvelous beauty, while with the 
other she tears it down. She looks on 
passively t the coming and going of 
man, at the mighty ocean, the high 
mountains, the fertile fields, and the 
vast stretches of desert waste, neither 
rejoicing nor sorrowing at their growth 
or decay. 

Desert waste, did I say? No, not 
waste. But beauty, solitude, silence 
and peace. The desert is possessed of 
a peculiar wierdness and beauty that can 
be compared only to the sea. There 
are the long stretches of gray sands, ever- 
shifting with the winds, like the little 
ripples that climb one upon the other, 
until in a great wave they break and be- 
gin their life anew. Then there is the 
deep solitude,— desolation, if you please, 
with which the sea attracts us, just why 
we do not know. Perhaps it is the great 
simplicity, the distance and the space 
that draws us on; or, it may be the yearn- 
ing for a peace of mind or conscience 
that solitude alone can bring. 

The most positive phase of beauty is 
the expression of the truth of character, 
and we know that everything possesses 
character. To understand that this is 
true of the desert, come with me and let 
us remain from dawn until midnight. 

Quickly the morning light chases 
the darkness back; the deep blue shadows 
rise and the whole desert life awakens 
from its slumber; the little wren twitter- 
ing in its bush, the valley-quail calling 
from its cover, the rabbit and cotton- 
tail hopping cautiously about, and the 
dim outline of the sun-scorched coyote— 
all tell what that life is. 
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of Our Desert. 
B. Menzies 


The next object in Nature's plan that 
calls our attention and that remains with 
us throughout the day, is the great sun 
that comes over the eastern buttes. 
Because there is nothing behind which 
he may hide, like a bashful country 
school-boy, he blushes so painfully that 
the rosy glow is reflected in the white 
clouds, that linger by to greet him. How- 
ever, like this same country school-boy, 
after his first appearance, the sun shines 
on through his day, letting every creature 
know of his presence. The wonderful 
shadows and the fresh cool air of the 
dawn are driven away. The slender, 
but sturdy little plants bow tdeir heads 
reverently, the birds again seek their 
bushes, and all seems quiet and sub- 
missive acknowledging a greater power 
than they. 

sut out there along the border of the 
plain, there is open rebellion against this 
king of the heavens. The low, hazy- 
blue hills rise to gigantic size, as if pro- 
claiming their right and power over 
that of the sun. Strange and wierd are 
the life-like representations into which 
they are transformed. At first there 
is a scene from ancient Greece, then 
there is one from our own simple sur- 
roundings. Now we see Hephaestus 
rise np to strike his last blow; again we 
see the “ Village Blacksmith,” with the 
chestnut-tree, the great anvil, and the 
tall church steeple. The whole picture 
is enveloped in a veil of mysterious blue, 
with only a suggested outline of hte fig- 
ures. It is all so wonderful; so strange; 
so beautiful, this mirage of the desert. 
But the supremacy of the sun king is 
recognized, and back sink the hills in all 
meekness and lowliness. 

So all through the day some new and 
mysterious phase of God’s beauty is 
revealed—the gray and yellow sands, 
the dull green cactus, yucca and sage- 
brush touched and intermingled with 
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fanciful shadows set in a frame of misty 
blue, blending into the skies. 

Such is a day on the de ert. But who 
can describe the full beauty of the night? 
That massive ball of fire that we saw 
ascend from the east with the early dawn 
that made its way laboriously across the 
clear blue heavens, is siowly, slowly sink- 
ing to its rest. It is worn out by the 
long day’s toil, and pauses wearily on 
the mountain-edge in the distant west. 
Only an instant! Its balance is lost and 
down it drops over the cliffs into. space 
below, leaving behind along the mountain 
only a trail of glittering gold, which it 
had spent countless ages gathering in 
unknown lands of riches. As if by Midas’ 
touch, the fleecy clouds floating lightly 
along become gold, sending here a purple, 
there a crimson glow across the plains, 
which fade into the deep blue of the 
sky, giving magnificent contrasts in 
colors. 

No beauty there! Ah! I stand awe- 
stricken and gaze into the face of the 
Great Artist who has accomplished His 
Masterpiece, and sink with my face in 
the dust, ashamed of man’s insignificance. 


In the space that follows between 
light and darkness, the evening air 
rises delightfully cool and charming, 
even intoxicating, carrying with it the 
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fragrant perfume of the little wild four- 
o’clocks, which though closed in the day- 
time, open and form a sheet of snow over 
the desert at night. In the stillness of 
the veening, watchi g the stars come 
out one by one, we listen, silently, lest 
some lesson from the voices of this vast 
plain escape our ear. We wonder at 
the work of that Almighty Power, 
whom “some call Nature and others 
call God.” Our souls reach out to meet 
the messages of wisdom and truth. We 
forget everything that has been disa- 
greeable, that has kept us back, that has 
made us suffer; we are far from the 
throngs and crowds of “tired, nervous, 
disappointed, and envious men and wo- 
men” and we forget that there are men 
laboring unrewarded by their kind, that 
there are hearts filled with unsatisfied 
cravings and ambitions. We feel only 
the sweet, sweet peace, which is as deep 
as life itself, which nothing in our quiet 
vale, or beyond, can buy. 

So, when you are weary of looking on 
other men’s labor, of being the “play- 
thing of time,’ come, not to scoff ator 
find fault with, but to love and reverence 
beauty—that finer beauty, which the 
peace and solitude of the desert alone 


bring. 


can 
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It is with unadulterated delight that 
Out West learns from the daily newspaper 
that the State Fair at 
Sacramento this year has 
been a failure, financially 
speaking. The State Fair 
has been a failure from every possible 
point of view except that of the horse- 
racing fraternity, for the past twenty 
years. It is an institution which has 
outgrown its usefulness, except as a 
means of keeping a parcel of petty graft- 
ing politicians in more or less comfortable 
jobs. It is an anachronism in every sense 
of the term; it has no more business be- 
ing perpetuated by the state than has 
a county fair to be maintained by any 
old county of the state. 

There was a time, thirty years or so 
ago when a county fair had its uses in 
a state like California. The value of 
such institutions ceased to exist and the 
county and the district fairs died a 
natural death. That the State Fair 
has hung along is because it was to the 
advantage of certain politicians and 
race horse people to have it continue. 
But the state should make no more 
appropriations for it. It should die. 

Tennyson spoke the truth when he 
wrote “‘the old order changeth.’’ People 
no longer go to see the mammoth beet, 
the enlarged watermelon, the gigantic 
steer and the be-fattened hog. The 
mammoth beet is not so very marketable; 
the enlarged watermelon is not superior 
to the usual sized one; the gigantic steer 
is no novelty and the be-fattened hog is 
not in demand at the packing houses. 
The packing magnates want the 200 
pound article in hogs with no frills and 
no extra fat. 

Of course, the city of Sacramento will 
raise a tremendous objection to any 
stoppage of the Fair. The Fair brings 
a few thousand rural visitors to that 
city every year, and most of them 
are properly trimmed in the gambling 
houses, or at the track or else become 
properly intoxicated at one or more of 
the thirst emporiums with which Sacra- 


Abolish the 
State Fair. 





mento abounds. Sacramento’s theory 
of commercial economy, as opposed to 
political economy and domestic economy, 
is that it is a “good thing to put money 
in circulation.” Interpreting this, it 
means, nine times in ten, that the 
gamblers are desirous of annexing some 
more money. 

Abolish the State Fair! It is a useless 
waste of state money. It is supposed 
to be a sop to the ruralite, but in point 
of fact few of that species go to more 
than one State Fair. The experience 
is apt to be too costly. » TT 


Rea ——— i i 


William Dean Howells, in his most 
charming book ‘“‘A Boy’s Town” reveals 
deftly and surely how mem- 
Survival ories and antagonisms of 
of Sentiment. a war will survive for 
decades after the cause for 
strife has died. Mr. Howells was reared 
in an Ohio town, a southwestern Ohio vil- 
lage. He tells how the boys of his day, 
when fighting mimic battles divided into 
two parties, the Americans and the 
“ Bridish” and the Americans always won. 
The writer, reared in an Ohio city, can 
testify that in the boy’s wars of his day, 
as late as 1880, the division was between 
Americans and British, the Americans 
winning; or elsc between the Americans 
and the Indians, which wars resulted 
in the American party being thoroughly 
defeated and generally scalped. Yet— 
1880—two wars had been fought, the 
Mexican and the Civil wars. Neither 
of these made much impression on the 
doings of Ohio boydom. 

The boy alignment of war parties was 
clearly a survival of two periods which 
meant much to Ohio in early days. The 
British-American alignment was a sur- 
vival of the War of 1812 in which actual 
war was brought home to Ohio and war’s 
alarms were a common thing. The 
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American-Indian alignment was a sur- 
vival of the period when the Indians 
were literally fought out of the state. 

For California men, women and child- 
ren, Civil War memories and reminiscenc- 
es are as nothing. War did not reach 
the state. The reverse appears to be 
true in the south, and that this is so 
was brought forcibly to mind by two 
circumstances which arose during the 
month. 

One of these is the receipt of a copy 
of ‘ Uncle Remus’s Magazine,” the pro- 
duct of the Sunny South Publishing 
Company, the periodical founded by 
Joel Chandler Harris. Plainly written 
all over the magazine is what the editors 
believe will please Southern readers. 
Please them it must, because the maga- 
zine sells widely in the south. There is 
a story written about Old Sorrel, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s war horse. There is a 
carefully prepared review—one big page 
of it—of Mary Johnson’s novel ‘The 
Long Roll, a New Novel of the War 
Between the States.’’ In an article on 
the‘ Old South in American Architecture”’ 
mention is made of the Leyden house 
at Atlanta which ‘“‘ was spared by incen- 
diaries at the time of the burning of 
Atlanta because it was then serving as 
Sherman’s headquarters.”’ 

The other incident which gave rise 
to these reflections was meeting a young 
lady of perhaps 17 or 18 years, who lives 
in Little Rock, Ark., Now it happens 
that Little Rock saw comparatively 
little of actual warfare. It was not 
ravaged as were Virginia and Tennessee 
and Georgia. The city was captured, 
it is true, by General Frederick Steele, 
but its lot was easy compared with cities 
like Richmond and Atlanta and Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga. But, neverthe- 
less, the children are still fighting the 
Civil War. 

For active participants in that war 
and their immediate families to keep 
alive the memory of the sacrifices made 
by both sides is only human; but for 
mere youngsters to perpetuate the un- 
pleasant side of events that preceded 
their birth by twenty and thirty years, 
is stretching a point rather far. 

The writer freely confesses to a gen- 
eral dislike of things British until he was 
at least twenty five years old, a dislike 
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that had its inception, although he 
did not know it, in the War of 1812, over 
sixty years after that war was over. 
There are some specimens of things 
British which are still obnoxious, even 
though these have no such origin. 

But what is the use of the Southern 


children going on and fighting the 
Civil War in their immature minds? 


The best men in the south today admit 
that is is far better for the South and the 
nation that the war ended asit did. Why 
not consider it ended, then? 

California is very soon to have a visit 
from President Taft. Of course, the 
President will be re- 
ceived with all the 
courtesy due to a man 
occupying his exalted 
station, but if the President is coming 
hither to mend his political fences, if, 
in short the object of the trip which he 
is to make throughout the west, is to 
win the west from what the President 
and other standpatters believe to be 
political heresies, he might just as well 
remain away. 

President Taft, amiable, worthy, up- 
right and well meaning man though he 
be, is not the man whom the west desires 
to see for four years more in the White 
House. 

Neither will a campaigning trip con- 
vince the west that its ways are error. 

If he is nominated, we believe that 
California will be found in the Democratic 
column, particularly if the Democrats 
have the wisdom to name a man like 
Clark of Missouri, and not a reactionary 
like Harmon of Ohio, nor even Wilson of 
New Jersey whose candidacy was started 
by George Harvey of “ Harper’s Weekly”’ 
—with all that implies. 


President Tajt 
Political Trip. 


Echoes of the newspaper war which 


has been afflicting Los Angeles for 
about two months are 
Useless reflected in the press 


Newspaper War. of the entire Pacific 

Coast. Los Angeles 
itself is being treated to an experience 
in which only millionares figure. The 
chief combatants are a determined news- 
paper owner of the old school—Harrison 
Gray Otis—and a soulless modern finan- 
cier of the new school—E. T. Earl 
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The third figure in the contest, W. R. 
Hearst, does not appear as one of the 
principals; he is in the rather unfamiliar 
role of second to General Otis. 

Strategically, Mr. Earl occupies the 
strongest position. A man of large 
resources, financial and otherwise, he 
has the evening newspaper field pretty 
much to himself. His paper the “ Ex- 
press” does not conflict with the Scripps 
evening paper, the “Record,” in any 
particular and the “ Express” is probably 
paying net, about $100,000 a _ year. 
Out West is no admirer of the ‘‘ Express;”’ 
neither has Out West any degree of re- 
spect for the personality of Mr. Earl, 
excepting as to a wholesome regard for 
his business abilities. Yet candor com- 
pels the admission that the ‘ Express’’ 
is probably the best newspaper property, 
futures considered, in Los Angeles. Cer- 
tain it is that neither General Otis nor 
Mr. Hearst have yet sought to dispute 
with Mr. Earl the possession of the even- 
ing field. This, be it remembered, is 
Mr. Earl’s newspaper meal ticket. What 
he has lost in the penny morning venture, 
the “Tribune” has probably been made 
good by the profits of the ‘“ Express.” 
Therefore Mr. Earl is not much to the 
bad, financially, if any. 

On the other hand his invasion of the 
morning territory, hitherto believed to 
be the newspaper preserve of General 
Otis and Mr. Hearst, has created a con- 
dition which can be understood by the 
layman, with few explanations. 

The underlying theory of the publica- 
tion of the “Times” and the ‘‘ Examiner” 
is that a high subscription price and a 
low advertising rate shall be maintained. 
East of the Rocky Mountains the reverse 
theory generally holds—a low subscrip- 
tion price and a high advertising rate. 
The white paper in a twenty four page 
newspaper costs just about one cent. 
Now while the subscription price of the 
“Times” is 75 cents per month, the net 
returns per month for each subscriber 
served and each paper sent out (monthly ) 
are probably 40 cents per month. The 
“Times” and ‘Examiner’ must come 
very close to paying their white paper 
bills (Sundays excepted) out of the 
money received from the sale of the 
paper. And white paper expense, al- 
ways remember, is by far the largest 


single item in publishing a newspaper. 
Under the present system of distributing 
the “Times” and ‘‘ Examiner’ the route 
owners should make about 35 cents 
monthly (gross) on each subscriber. 

Mr. Earl, in publishing a penny paper, 
is striking the higher priced newspapers 
a blow right where they live. His ob- 
ject is to hammer down their price, as 
well as to get advertising. 

Suppose he succeeds in getting the 
Otis and Hearst newspapers to reduce. 

The reduction must be met almost 
entirely by the newspaper owners; the 
route men will resist any proportionate 
reduction of their share. Their profits, 
after meeting the cost of distributing and 
collecting, which may be placed at 20 
to 25 cents per month, are not large. 

If then the high priced newspapers 
reduce from 75 cents to 40 cents per 
month their receipts (net) before and 
after will look like this, assuming a 50, 
000 circulation. 

Before reduction——50,000 subscribers 
at 40 cents net, $20.000 monthly. 

After reduction to 50 cents---f0,000 
subscribers at 15cents net,$7,500 monthly. 

After reduction to 40 cents---50,000 
subscribers at 10 cents net, $5,000 
monthly. 

This is a plain talk on inside newspaper 
finance. It is easy to see why a penny 
morning newspaper is not a welcome 
visitor to other publishers. 

There is another recourse however. 
It is to raise advertising rates and re- 
duce the size of the newspapers. The 
publishers would make as much money 
as they do now, but the advertiser would 
not sprawl over acres of white space, 
as the low rates permit him to do. The 
tremendous volume of advertising car- 
ried by the daily newspapers is not 
alone an evidence of the liberal adver- 
tising policy of Los Angeles merchants— 
it means low rates just as surely. 

Mr. Earl, with much sagacity and 
foresight is now engaged in the task 
of breaking into the business enjoyed by 
General Otis and Mr. Hearst. 

Make no mistake here. He will get 
in. 
But they are not depriving him of 
one dollar’s worth of business where his 
chief income lies. 

Out West’s sympathies in this struggle 
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are clearly with General Otis and Mr. 
Hearst. We have a deal of respect 
for Harrison Gray Otis both as a news- 
paper publisher and as an opponent. 
He hews to the line, he hits hard and 
he nails his colors to the mast. Mr. 
Hearst, an absentee owner, as a personal- 
ity does not count in this struggle. On 
the other hand we have had quite enough 
of Mr. Earl’s attempted domination of 
affairs in California. He has been repu- 
diated as a boss by the leading city 
officials, but any man possessing his 
abilities as an organizer and business 
man, who controls two newspapers and 
ample money, is a menace to a com- 
munity. Were he a man of high prin- 
ciples it would be different, but his life 
motto has apparently been “Get the 
money; it makes no difference how you 
get it, but get it!’ A man of that 
type who shields himself in a cloak of 
Christianity is a man to watch and to 
circumvent. ~.« 
MOS ET 
This is the latest issue of Out West 
in which attention can be paid to the 


Pain Constitutional Amend- 
Constituitonal ments which are to be 
Amendments. submitted to the voters 


in the month of October. 
There are so many amendments and the 
changes which will be wrought by them 
are so many and sweeping, that the 
ordinary voter will be very much apt 
to vote against all of them on general 
principles. This policy, we trust, will 
not be generally followed, although 
experience with voters leads one to be- 
lieve that it will be. Some of the changes 
are most meritorious and should be adopt- 
ed as progressive steps in government. 

There are but two amendments that 
we find to be especially objectionable— 
the one providing for the recall of the 
judges, and the other providing for wo- 
men’s suffrage. 

As a matter of principle we are in favor 
of the recall for most elective offices. 
The mode of removing public officials 
is unwieldly and cumbrous. Any or- 


dinary employer serves notice on his 
employee to quit, and the employee 
leaves; but the employee of the public, 
under the present system in the state 
government, appears almost to have 
a vested right to the office he holds. 
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This is neither sound nor in accord- 
ance with the best principles of pub- 
lic service. But at the same time we 
are harassed with doubt as to subject- 
ing the judiciary to summary removal, 
by gusts of public opinion. We have 
had some judges in California who ought 
to have been removed no doubt, and were 
Out West put to the test, we could name 
several, starting with no less a personage 
than the late Stephen J. Field, once on 
the Supreme Bench of the United States. 
But there is something about the posi- 
tion of judge that lifts a man out of the 
rut in which he has been traveling. Very 
frequently it happens that a mere petty 
politician elected to the bench, becomes 
a good and satisfactory judge. The 
man has had a weight of responsibility 
placed on him, and has risen to it. Very 
frequently too, it happens that a man 
inferior in knowledge of the law becomes 
a satisfactory judge; responsibility sets 
him to work. 

It would have been better, we believe, 
if the last Legislature had exempted 
the judiciary from the operations of 
the recall provision and in that form 
we believe the amendment would have 
passed. But we doubt if the present 
measure succeeds. The recall without 
application to the judiciary would have 
been a splendid thing for the state. 
However the politicians who controlled 
the last Legislature thought themselves 
sufficiently strong to sweep the state 
before them, and in this case too much 
confidence will probably defeat the adop- 
tion of an otherwise useful amendment 
to the Constitution. 

We are not in sympathy with the 
Suffrage Amendment because we do 
not believe that the mass of wives and 
mothers in California desire to have 
the ballot. This is not saying that the 
energetic and fluent ladies who have 
conducted a campaign are not good 
women—or if married, are not good 
wives and mothers. But inquiry shows 
that most of the best women within 
the range of our acquaintance think 
that a woman has enough to do with 
attending to her part of the matrimonial 
partnership—maintaining the home and 
rearing the children properly—without 
meddling in questions as to who shall 
be on the board of supervisors and who 
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shall be constable. And is it not sig- 
nificant that most of the women who 
are carrying the banner of suffrage are 
either single women, or women with 
one child? 

To a limited degree we believe in wo- 
men voting. We believe that they 
should have the right to vote in school 
matters. We believe that where a wo- 
man is single or a widow, dependent on 
her own energies and manages her 
property, and IS A TAXPAYER, then 
she should have the right to vote. But 
we do not see the expediency of mak- 
ing every house-keeping, home-loving 
and thoroughly domestic woman a voter 
and annoying her with political duties. 

Finally, female suffrage will not purify 
politics, or the city, or anything. Suff- 
rage has not “cleaned up” Denver. 
It is not as clean a city, from a civic 
point of view, as is Los Angeles. Suff- 
rage has made Utah the slave of the 
Mormon church, because women more 
than men will vote according to the dic- 
tates of the Mormon hierarchy. Suff- 
rage will possibly increase the torture 
of men who read the papers outlining 
the proceedings of the suffragettes. 

It is inexpedient, unwise and all that 
is bad for the home and the home lover. 
Consequently, we trust that it will be 
defeated. 


Mr. R. T. Crane is the head of the 
Crane Company a business institution 
that has houses in 
Crane’s Onslaught perhaps twenty or 
on the Colleges. thirty American 
cities. He is a mil- 
lionaire and as he himself writes has been 
fifty six years in business” and is “an 
employer of several thousand men.’ 
He is mailing direct to college students 
and to the press a pamphlet entitled 
“The Value of Higher Schooling.” Mr. 
Crane’s conclusions are those frequently 
reached by men who have achieved 
a marked degree of success in the business 
world, in that he concludes his pam- 
phlet in this fashion: “I am writing 
this not particularly to attack higher 
schooling, ut to wake up the boy who 
thinks he must spend his money to get 
it and to encourage the boy who has been 
unable to avail himself of it. I want to 
encourage them to go ahead. learn their 
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trade, read good books, cultivate good 
habits, secure in the thought that these, 
not higher schooling are the royal road 
to success. I want to 
impress upon them ‘that the eight years 
of high school and college training are 
a waste of time and money so far as 
business is concerned. Instead of be- 
ing discouraged because they cannot 
have it, I want them to congratulate 
themselves.” 

This is the burden of Mr. Crane’s 
argument. Like many another non- 
college man who has amassed a fortune, 
Mr. Crane misses the point which any 
successful and most non-successful col- 
lege men in business thoroughly ap- 
preciate. It is this; that there are many 
things in this world worth more than a 
mere pile of money. The college man 
in his college days, if he is worth any- 
thing at all (and many of them are like 
other mortals in not being worth the 
traditional powder and shot) makes 
associations that he values more and are 
worth more in the intellectual life, than 
anything the Crane’s can bestow. A 
man like Mr. Crane is inevitably worth 
knowing; we have met successful business 
men by the score and the hundred. All 
are interesting. But the truth to tell, 
we have yet to meet one whose enjoy- 
ment of art, good literature and the in- 
tellectual comradeship was not blunted. 
There is always something lacking in 


these pre-eminenly, money-successful 
men. 
However, if money be the ultima 


thule of all human endeavor, Mr. Crane 
is unquestionably right. On what, for 
instance, could the writer base any 
justification of his college career, measur- 
ed by the Crane yard- stick. The writer 
never made a dollar, directly, from any- 
thing that he learned in his college days, 
except by translating a French technical 
work. Yet, not for a considerable share 
of Mr. Crane’s wealth would he part 
with the friendships created at college, 
or forego the intellectual life that sprang 
directly from university experience. 
This last, as was stated before, Mr. Crane 
cannot comprehend. He cannot divorce 
himself from crass utilitarianism. 
Returning now to Mr. Crane’s indict- 
ment against all colleges and all college 
courses let us admit that there is much 
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truth in what he says and if college 
authorities are wise they will winnow 
out the truth and apply the proper cor- 
rectives. Mr. Crane opens: 

“So much has been said and written 
about the presidents of the colleges, 
the professors, the glee clubs Et 
that unthinking people have been led 
to assign to colleges a value they do not 
possess. We have heard the college 
man talk about his graduating class, his 
fraternity, his university club and other 
silly rot, as if they were the sole end of 
existence.’ This is good, but Mr. Crane, 
who hasn’t been to college, knows no- 
thing of the other and far larger class 
of college men who are at college for 
another purpose. These men are not 
to be discovered, as a rule, in the frater- 
nity houses. They are not the “rah- 
rah” boys. 

‘‘Education consists in knowing things 
of real value—especially things that will 
enable them to make headway in the 
world,” continues Mr. Crane. There, 
again, is the point of view. Mr. Crane’s 
notion of headway, you see, is limited 
to the dollar road. There are lines of 
endeavor quite as respectable, quite as 
responsible and satisfying as Mr. Crane’s 
path. 

“T am not opposed to education, 
but only to its useless and extravagant 
frills and fads.’ explains Mr. Crane. 
Again, we ask, with whom rests the de- 
cision, the money grubber or men of 
cultivated minds? 

“Information based on facts is what 
you want.” What are “facts?” Five 
hundred years ago it was a “fact’’ that 
the earth was flat. What may be re- 
garded to-day as “fact”? by the Cranes 
and other practical men may be rejected 
tomorrow, next year or fifty years hence 
as error. For instance, we do not doubt 
the Cranes hold today as “fact”? much 
that will be discarded in the future. 

“A college education today is unnec- 
essary and all that has been accomplished 
has been done by the non-college grad- 
uate as we understand the term college 
graduate.”’ It would be interesting for 
Mr. Crane to take a careful census of his 
engineering department and ascertain 
what percentage of college graduatesi t 
contains. 


Mr. Crane’s further indictments are 
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that college men are failures in business, 
that they are not indemand by employers, 
that colleges do not produce men of 
character, that rich men send their 
sons to college to gain admission for them 
into an aristocracy of culture, that men 
like Andrew Carnegie give to colleges as 
a means of self-glorification, that the 
colleges are afraid of criticism and that 
colleges are demoralizing to youth. 

Well, all of this may be true and may 
not be. It all goes back to the question 
of manufacturing silk purses out of sows’ 
cars. If the metal in the individual is 
not true and good, all of the colleges in 
Christendom will not improve it. Mr. 
Crane is asking something of the colleges 
that society cannot accomplish. 

But what the colleges can do and are 
doing is to help into the larger and wider 
and fuller life. If there are failures by 
college men, they attract attention chiefly 
because no one thinks a college man 
ought to fail. But the great mass of 
non-college men go on failing as Mr. 
Crane puts it and becoming drivers and 
truckmen and day laborers and roust- 
abouts, and this never attracts attention 
because it is what everyone expected. 
The charitably inclined say it is too bad 
that these men ‘never had a chance.” 
Once in a while native ability asserts 
itself and the non-college man lifts him- 
self above his fellows financially or other- 
wise, just as Mr. Crane has done, and the 
great untutored mob lifts its voice high 
in air and founds on this individual a 
general indictment of the short-comings 
of the college. The individual himself 
occasionally becomes unduly puffed up, 
particularly if his financial gains have 
been large, and he joins in the hue and 
ery. 

His financial success in reality proves 
nothing for or against higher education. 
It merely shows that he possesses in 
eminent degree the money amassing gift, 
which is inborn. And yet, and yet— 
in spite of all his money, in spite of the 
hurrahing about his suecess, there is a 
part of life which he might have had and 
never will have. The creed speaks of 
the “communion of souls’—this man 
misses the communion of minds. He 


may be a millionaire in dollars but he 
is not any the less a pauper in other 
things worth having. 











— 














IDA ALEXANDER 


The Parting of the Ways. 


Ida Alexander 


Dinner hour was drawing near at the Brickwell Sanatorium. 
The bungalows were beginning to disgorge their crowds of simply 
or over-dressed women and somber clad men. In twos and threes 
they sauntered down to the main building, where the blaze of light 
suggested festivity. 

One was seldom alone. The months of intercourse had separated 
the individuals in “cliques.’”’ There was the moneyed clique, to 
which the out-of-place diamonds bore evidence: the frivolous clique; 
the earnest, the busy and the lazy. Each had drifted-into his or 
her particular place with the aptitude which like displays in seeking 
like. 

A stranger watching them, would have fancied himself at some 
gay summer resort. If, under the gayety, chill apprehension and 
longing lurked, none but the physicians guessed, none but the patients 
knew. The motto might have been, “Let us drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die—not.” 

To be sure, there were places where the general merriment did 
not extend; where the bungalows were never untenanted; where the 
inmates fought their losing fight with a courage worthy of a larger 
cause. 

It was not always a losing fight. There had been miraculous 
cures, and there would be again, did the courage and the money of 
the patients hold out. But it was weary work. The men chafed 
at the inaction, and the longing of the women for home defeated 
its own object. For the mind must contribute its share to the skill 
of the physician’s fingers, and the healing that lies in the balmy 
southern climate. Most of the patients not confined to their rooms, 
understood this, and grieved neither for themselves, nor for those 
more grievously in need of it. Selfishness is germinated in such a 
place. Even as the individuals had drifted into “cliques,” so the 
cliques separated into individuals, when personal interest pointed 
that way. There were few who would have delayed their own 
“exam’’ a day, for the accomodation of the dearest friend they had 
made. 

The dinner bell rang out, hurrying on the stragglers. A nurse, 
in uniform of white and blue, passed some of them with a formal 
greeting. 

“Oh, Miss Prince,”’ one of them called after her, “‘ you have forty 
seven, haven’t you? Is it true that his wife is coming.?” 

“Yes,” the nurse answered. 

“Well, tell him how glad we are, won’t you?” 

Again the nurse assented, and kept hurrying up the steep in- 
cline that led to the bungalows whose inmates were her own especial 
charge. She passed the tray-boys, though they walked quickly 
with their heavily-laden trays. There were five patients to be 
visited, before forty seven received the letter clinched in her right 
hand. It was just a flying visit to each one at this time, to see that 
their dinner was to their liking, and to give them their mail, had any 
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come. Later, she would come around again, and make each one 
comfortable for the night. 

She paused a moment as she ran up the steps that led to forty 
seven, taking in the dreariness of it, as she had done every night in 
the month since he had been her patient. Some of the men’s bun- 
galows were gay with flags and bunting, comfortable with cushions 
and shaded lights, home-like with pictures, flowers and books. All 
of the feminine bungalows showed the touch of their deft fingers. 
But in that of forty seven there was no touch of beauty, save the 
geraniums, she had placed in a cheap glass vase, and a framed essay 
on—oh, the mockery of it!—Contentment. 

The patient lay with his arm thrown over his face, leaving 
visible only the dark, clustering hair and broad, white forehead. 
The other hand, with its slender, tapering fingers, was thrown out, 
as though he had motioned away the tray of untouched food on 
the invalid table before him. 

Miss Prince stood and watched him, as motionless as he. The 
nurses were not allowed to wake the patients, yet she knew how 
eagerly he had watched for the letter. It was the first one follow- 
ing the hasty telegram saying his wife was coming. Both were in 
answer to the doctor’s peremptory. summons. Just so came many 
unexpected and welcome visitors. But this the patients never 
guessed. She watched him long and intently, but he still slept. 
At last she took up the chart on which was recorded the temperature 
and the pulse. It told a tale to her experienced eyes, zigzagging 
from below normal to the danger point many degrees above. She 
sighed as she conned it over. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Miss Prince,” said a quiet voice 
from the bed. 

She started and turned to him, the nurse’s calm composure 
covering all emotion. 

“T’ve a letter for you—one you want,” she smiled, handing it 
to him. 

“T wonder if it is to say she isn’t coming!”’ 

“Read and see—I’ll excuse you.” 

She busied herself about the bungalow as he read, rolling up 
the awnings that had shut out the glare of the sun, smoothing out 
the cover of the dresser. But ever her eyes searched his face for a 
clue to the contents of the letter. She could guess nothing, till 
he threw it down, and turned to her as exultantly as a boy. 

“‘She’s coming. She was to leave the night she wrote this. She 
ought to be—why she’ll be here to-morrow.” 

There was little rest for Gerald Harlem that night. The night 
was chili, but the cool, fresh air filling the bungalow was grateful 
to his flushed cheeks. It was two years since he had seen his wife 
and boys, and now she was hurrying to him through the darkness. 
The rumble of the train was in his listening ears. He wondered if 
she would bring the boys for a surprise. It would be quite safe 
to do so. There was not, he knew, as much danger of infection, as 
there would be in the train in which they would come. Yes, he 
decided, she would surely bring the boys, and his heart warmed at 
the thought. An eternity of yesterday seemed to lie between them, 
yet the parting was as vivid as if it had happened the day before. 
It had been a hurried, silent parting. He remembered how the baby 
had pleaded for the kiss he dared not give—the last good-bye—the 
waving hands—his wife’s working face as the train shot into the 
night. 
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He lived it all over. He remembered every detail of his two 
year’s wandering from place to place, seeking the fleeing phantom 
of health. It had seemed a useless quest. Then he stumbled on 
the sanatorium, nestling in the beautiful mountains, with its promise 
of hope, even for him. There was a hope. The doctors said so. 
It was strong within him as he fell asleep. 

There were few early risers at the sanatorium. To begin with, 
the morning air was of a biting chilliness, and breakfast was not 
served till eight o’clock. To the bed patients, whose nights were 
often restless, awakening was usually late. But the sun did not lie, 
like a great golden globe, on the rim of the mountain, before Gerald 
Harlem’s eager eyes had given greeting to the morning. 

The forenoon wore away quickly enough. There was the 
cheering visit of the doctor and the nurse; the morning paper; the 
morning mail. It was luncheon time before he became seriously 
alarmed. With a leap temperature and pulse proclaimed the unrest 
of his mind. 

The doctor came in answer to the nurse’s summons—the doc- 
tor whose hands held healing, even when he must hurt. There were 
half a dozen doctors at the sanatorium specialists in this or that. 
But this was the Physician Beloved, adored by the sick and the well, 
whose sympathy knew no bounds, whose patience knew no end. 
Gerald Harlem’s face lightened as he saw him. 

“I’m afraid you think I’m a great baby, doctor, running up 
a ‘temper’ over something that’s probably nothing. after all. But 
I am uneasy about my wife and boys. There’s so often an accident 
on those infernal railways. I know nothing that would have pre- 
vented her coming, when she said she would, except disaster. And 
to lie here chained—you know, doctor—’”’ 

Yes, the doctor knew. Read by his own great heart, the human 
heart was an unsealed book. He theught a moment before he re- 
plied. When he spoke it was quite cheerfully. 

“T shouldn’t worry, Mr. Harlem, if I were you. It is quite 
possible,” he paused, weighing his words carefully, as one who would 
not deceive, “‘ probable, even, that there has been a mistake as to 
time. And it is almost certain we would have heard of an accident. 
Take this and rest. I am going directly down to telegraph to your 
home, and find out about your wife’s leaving.” 

The feverish day was succeeded by another sleepless night. 
Like a little child, disappointed once, he could not believe readily 
again. He put the hateful telegram from him, with a man’s loyalty, 
that the boy had promised ten vears before. Yet it was ever with 
him in the darkness, peering with evil, yellow eyes, whispering its 
* All well. Couldn’t get lower berth. Left next day.” 

In the morning the eagerness had faded from his eyes. He was 
white and haggard. 

“T don’t believe they’ll come,” he said to Miss Prince. 

She was making the room bright with bowls of flame-colored 
geraniums. She did not meet his eves. 

But, as upon the day before, the weary hours wore away with- 
out word or sign. Twilight had fallen when the doctor’s tall form 
darkened the screen door, and his voice, with a laugh in every note, 
said: ‘ Unbeliever, if I should let a visitor come in, would you—?” 

He stood aside, and the husband and wife were alone. 

Mrs. Harlem threw herself wearily in the rocking chair. 

“Oh, Ger, I’m so glad to see you, but I daren’t kiss you, and 
I’m too tired, anyway. Such a day as I’ve had! Shopping, shop- 
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ping, shopping! I thought I’d never get through. Los Angeles 
is certainly the place for bargains, and—but tell me about yourself, 
you poor boy. How are you? And what have you been doing to 
get those dark circles under your eyes?” 

The man steadied his voice with an effort. 

“T don’t know. It’s such a relief to see you, but I can scarcely 
believe you’ve really come. The boys—did you bring them?” 

“Gerald Harlem! Take those great boys out of school and lug 
them to California with me! The very idea! It would have spoiled 
the prettiest little romance, if I had. A man on the train thought 
I wasn’t married, and insisted on making love to me. Wasn’t that 
a joke—after ten years?” 

“Yes,”’ he assented, “it was a joke.” 

And yet it did not seem strange to him, as he searched her face 
with hungry eyes. She was made after a petite and vivacious pat- 
tern that wore well, as to looks. Her features were small and the 
face rose-tinted. The fluffy, fair hair was Nature’s last gift from 
Ponce de Leon’s fountain. 

Long she talked, breaking into the dear home news, now and 
then, with incidents of her journey. The tinkling of the dinner 
bell, the entrance of the tray boy, came startlingly to both. She 
stood up. 

“Oh, Ger, I wish you were well enough to come down to the 
dining room with me. I hate to go alone. And do the women 
wear hats? I don’t like to take mine off, it’s so becoming. And, 
Ger, I must say good night now. It’s such a walk from the dining 
room that I won’t come up after dinner. The doctor said they could 
give me a room in the main building. I’ll be up early tomorrow.” 

Miss Prince, coming in with the mail, caught his face off guard, 
and noted with darkening eyes, the wistfulness of it. But she talked 
till the brightness came back; till, in his eager answers to her eager 
questioning about the boys, he forgot the present, and looked lov- 
ingly back on the past and hopefully forward to the future. When, 
later on, she made her last visit, she said, ‘‘ You look better. You'll 
sleep to-night.’ be 

He pondered for a moment. 

“Yes, thanks to you.” 

Upon the morrow, Mrs. Harlem was as good as her word. She 
was early, and she had a world of small talk. Nothing had escaped 
the observance of her light blue eyes. She praised the beauty of 
the place, the doctors and the patients, the excellence of the table. 

“Some of the nurses are rather pretty, too, in a buxom style. 
Is your nurse pretty? Have you fallen in love with your nurse?” 

She started guiltily at the quick, light step outside, guessing 
instinctively who it must be, even before Miss Prince appeared in 
the doorway. It was impossible for her not to have heard. The 
shrill, laughter-laden voice carried well, and the screened-in bunga- 
lows held little hope of confidential conversation.But she stood, slim 
and tall, her dark, untroubled eyes meeting the fluttering blue ones 
turned to her. Mrs. Harlem broke into quick speech, without wait- 
ing for an introduction. 

“You’re Mrs. Harlem’s nurse,’”’ she said, extending her hand, 
“T’m so glad to know you. Is he a good patient, or does he make 
you lots of trouble?” 

Miss Prince answered gravely, with no response to the tinkling 
laugh that accompanied the question. 

“One of the best! I’m sorry for you with the others, then. 
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For he grumbles, I know. All of his letters have been full of his 
anxiety to get away. I can’t understand it. It’s a grand place, 
perfectly grand. And the finest climate. Why, there’s snow on 
the ground at home. It’s just lovely here, fruits and everything. 
I really can’t understand Ger.”’ 

No, she could not understand him. From her must ever be 
hidden the beauty and the depths of a nature which were apparent 
to the most casual eve of a larger mind. The longing for home, 
when all wants were supplied, would ever be a mystery to her. The 
bravery that daily fought Death and that longing she could never 
know. Nor could she see that the little human bursts of impatience 
were underlaid with a patience so great that the one was forgotten 
in the other, even as Charity covereth a multitude of sins. Miss 
Prince felt a choking in her throat as she thought of it all. She 
walked to the side of the bungalow. 

“Have you noticed the mountains, Mrs. Harlem?” she asked. 
“They are very beautiful, and there’s a good view from here.” 

The other crossed over and stood at her side. 

“No, I don’t care for the mountains,” she said. ‘They always 
appear to be frowning at me, as if they said, ‘ You little, little thing! 
We could crush you, if we would! I believe I’m afraid of them.” 

“And you, Miss Prince?’ questioned Gerald Harlem’s voice. 

“1?” she said without turning, “I love them. To me, they 
tower above us not menacingly, but protectingly. ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help.’ I often 
think of that verse. This place should have been named. ‘Hill- 
Hope.’ I’ve always lived in sight of hills or mountains, and perhaps 
that has something to do with the way I feel about them.” 

“Yes,” he said, “environment has much to do with the view 
point. I loved the rugged strength of the mountains, when my own 
matched it. I was a born fighter, I think. But, lying here, the 
valleys seem more to me—the peaceful valleys of home.” 

“There you go again, Ger. I don’t see how you can complain 
so. I think it’s awful to always be rebelling at Providence. Don’t 
you, Miss Prince?” 

Miss Prince did not answer. She was still looking at the moun- 
tains, though her eyes were too dim to see them. 

The next day was the day of his monthly examination. All 
of the patients looked forward to being examined. It was an ex- 
citing time, a break in the monotony. Without it they would 
have felt vaguely conscious that they were not getting their“‘ money’s 
worth.” A doctor and an assistant came up to those unable to visit 
the main building, and the stethoscope told to their trained ears 
its message of life or death. The patients could understand little, 
as the doctor called out “ XXX” or“ XX” or“ NC” and the assistant 
wrote it down. They knew that one meant better, and another 
worse—how much they did not know, nor did the doctors enlighten 
them. They were frank as to the result of the examinations— 
seemingly, quite so. Yet there was ever a reserve through which 
the patients not improving could not break. 

They came to Gerald Harlem in the morning, and upon Miss 
Prince devolved the entertainment of his wife. She ran down the 
steps with a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, its good to get out. I feel so shut up in the bungalow. 
Then, too, I’m mortally afraid of taking the disease. Are’nt you?” 
‘No. There is no danger in a place as well managed as this.”’ 
“Come, let us forget about it. Show me things. Show me 
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everything. I want to go up on the ‘sun deck’, where the patients 
take—what is it they take? Ger used to before he had to stay in 
bed.” 

“Actinic Ray treatment.” 

“And I want to see the laboratory, and the dairy, with your 
wonderful germ-proof cows, your orange groves—oh, everything, 
while I have the chance.” 

Half silently Miss Prince led her from place to place. But the 
“sun deck,” high on top of the main building, made her afraid of 
falling, and she did not care for the view. The doctor in charge of 
the laboratory, earnest-eyed, disinclined to small talk, did not 
interest her. She screamed at sight of the gentle, well-brushed 
Jerseys. It was only when they reached the orange grove that she 
blossomed into her garrulous self, and detailed her life to her abstract- 
ed companion. 

“‘Why are you looking at your watch, Miss Prince?” she broke 
off to say. “It can’t be luncheon time yet.” 

“No. But Mr. Harlem’s examination will be over long since, 
and you must be anxious to hear.” 

“Yes, I am, but I hate to leave these lovely orange trees. It’s 
the first time I have seen them growing, and they seem so wonder- 
ful to me—the flowers, green and ripened fruit all on the one tree. 
I don’t think it’s good for me to be inside too much, anyway. I feel 
that my duty to my children calls me outside.” 

“It is hard when duties clash, isn’t it?”’ said Miss Prince as they 
started to walk back. 

She pondered the words, after her enthusiastic assent, and 
searched her companion’s face, till she turned relieved. No, it was 
not possible that the sentence held reproof. 

Gerald Harlem greeted them with a smile that held all the 
frankness of speech, all the reserve of silence. No one in the sana- 
torium had been able to describe that smile, though all had men- 
tioned it. The bravery of it was hidden in sweetness, and the sweet- 
ness lost in something dearer than any understood. It was as one 
who stood on a hard-won height and cheered on the strugglers com- 
ing up the hill. 

“Just so,” thought one of the watchers, “‘ when the last hard hill 
is climbed—”’ 

“Dear,” he said, “I’m afraid you’ll be disappointed. There 
hasn’t been much improvement this month.” 

The next morning Mrs. Harlem separated herself from a little 
be-diamonded group, and approached Miss Prince. There was a 
hesitancy in her manner. She had confided to her husband a 
slight awe of his nurse. ‘Though why any one should be afraid of 
a girl who dresses her hair like that,’’ she had concluded, ‘“‘I can’t 
for the life of me understand.” 

“Come somewhere that we can talk, Miss Prince. I’ve some- 
thing that I want to say to you.” 

Miss Prince led the way to a shaded bench, for the moment 
deserted. Up on the hill some one was playing the phonograph. 
The sweet words, softened by distance, reached them distinctly. 
In a moment or so some one would shut it off. None but the gayest 
records were allowed to ring out uninterruptedly to the end. But 
for the moment it was welcome and sweet. ‘And for bonnie Annie 
Laurie, I’d lay me doon and dee.” For a second both listened. 
Then Mrs. Harlem spoke, without preamble. 

“Miss Prince, I’m going to take Ger away.” 
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“Take him away?” 

“Yes. I'd be glad if you’d talk it over for me first with the 
doctors. He’s not doing much good here, and—”’ 

“It’s the one hope.” 

Mrs. Harlem laughed rather disagreeably. 

“You'll all say that. But don’t talk shop to me. I know there 
must be just as good places—Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. Why, 
when the doctor wrote to me, he as much as said it was a desperate 
case. Else why did he urge me to come? And a case like that will 
do as well one place as another. The doctor wrote twice. It was 
awfully hard to get away. I just couldn’t have done it if my brother- 
in-law hadn’t threatened to come, if I didn’t. I couldn’t allow that. 
It’s a wife’s place. I felt it my duty to come.” 

She paused, but the eyes of Miss Prince were on the ground. 

“And so I came. It was a terribly trying journey. Why, a 
young man on the train thought I wasn’t married, and insisted on 
paying all sorts of compliments to me. Funny, wasn’t it?” 

Again she paused. Again there was no reply. 

“So,” she continued, briskly. “I'll be much obliged if you’ll 
just talk it over with the doctors, and see to thingsfor me. Of course, 
I want to pay you.” 

Miss Prince put the words aside with a gesture. 

“Tell me,” she said, speaking slowly, as if speech were difficult, 
“‘why do you want to take him away? He's doing fairly well here. 
It is a desperate case, but the doctors have hope. Worse cases 
have been cured. I could tell you—well, there was a man who came 
here once. He was most desperately ill—far worse than your— 
than Mr. Harlem. The physician who had charge of the case sent 
him here, that our doctors might turn his steps—ease him on toward 
home—and the grave. People so often wait too long before coming 
here. But they’re fighting men, our doctors! They took the al- 
most hopeless case, and they fought it out day by day and night 
by night. At first there wasn’t much improvement. One doesn’t 
get so ill with the disease in a day; nor do they recover in a day. 
But, little by little, he improved. He’s a well man to-day and likely 
to remain so. There was another—” 

“Miss Prince, I have no doubt your cures are legion. But don’t 
you think a change is sometimes good?” 

“Yes, when the doctors advise it. No—don’t laugh—they have 
often done so, and the patient been benefited thereby. But, if 
against their advice, I think it may mean—death.” 

“Death! What a gruesome subject, and how solemnly you say 
it. I think death is terrible, don’t you.” 

“There is something worse.” 

“What?” 

“Tt is a different thing to each of us.” 

From up on the hill the phonograph thrust its jarring, jubilant 
note. 

“ For I want what I want when I want it. 
It’s all that makes lije worth the while—” 

The eyes of the two women met. The elder spoke, half defiant- 
ly, as if in answer to an importunate question. 

“Yes, that’s how I am. ‘I want what I want—’ and I want 
him to go away. There must be cheaper places just as good. Of 
course,”’ she continued, hastily, “it’s not necessary for us to econo- 
mize. The last year Ger did anything he made twelve thousand 
dollars! Quite a bit, wasn’t it? But he always made money. He 
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was such a hard worker. And he was a magnificent looking man 
—once. I wish you could have seen him—fine, strong and tall. 
I’ve always been attracted by big men, perhaps because I’m so tiny. 
The man on the train who fell in love with me must have been over 
six feet. But, as I was saying, I feel it my duty as a mother not to 
throw things away; my duty as a wife to save my husband’s money.” 

Something deeper and finer softened the pride in Miss Prince’s 
face. She put out one of her strong hands, and touched that other 
hand, circled and re-circled by diamond rings. 

“Oh, save his life. Money is such a little thing. You’ll never 
forgive yourself—” 

The other laughed her good-humored, tinkling laugh, which 
nothing could disturb. 

“There isn’t anything I wouldn’t forgive myself, Miss Prince. 
Thank you for all you have said and done. I know you mean well. 
Now, if you’ll just add the further obligation of speaking to the 
doctors—?” 

Miss Prince spoke. They were sorry and disappointed. Even 
better than she, they knew what going away meant. If improve- 
ment had been slight, it had promised better things. To leave in 
the dead of winter was almost certainly a hopeless ending to a not 
hopeless case. 

The arrangements would take a day or so, Mrs. Harlem said. 
She would be obliged to be away a great deal. While there she hov- 
ered as near to her husband as she felt safety allowed. And she 
cheered him with the prospect of the health he was going forth to 
meet. She talked long to him of his boys, how strong and fair they 
were, how well even the: baby was doing at school. And the man 
felt better for it. 

It was not an unhappy face he turned to the patients when they 
came to say goodby. For many came. Now that it was too late 
to do anything, too late to cheer, to comfort, to make the days less 
long or less sad, they came. And men went from the radiance of 
that inscrutable smile with higher, better thoughts than they had 
ever known. 

Mrs. Harlem spent the last night away. There were many 
things to be seen to, and she was to come with the driver in the 
morning. She had scoffed at the necessity for the smoother running 
motor car. 

The doctors came up to say the goodby, whose solemnity 
none guessed as well as they. Yet they spoke but cheerful, hearten- 
ing words. The Beloved Physician lingered after they had gone. 
And the words he said, the clasp of his strong and tender hand, were 
to the other as a rod and a staff for his journey. Miss Prince came 
in last, to make things comfortable for the night. 

“IT won’t say goodby,”’ she said. ‘I'll see you in the morning. 

“Now, Miss Prince,’ he objected, “I won’t have you getting 
up at any such unearthly hour to say goodby to me.”’ 

“T want to,” she answered, and he said no more. 

The morrow dawned, chill and gray. There was no hint of 
the burning sun that a few hours later would shine over the place. 
It was a depressing morning. Miss Prince felt it as she hurried up 
the steep incline with the breakfast she had prepared. The going 
away took no account of the great chef’s hours. The negro felt it 
as he pushed the wheeled chair up to the foot of the bungalow’s 
steps. Gerald Harlem felt it as they helped him down the stairs. 

They paused a moment. Far down they could see the mas- 
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sive gates and the road leading up. The buggy was not in sight. 
As they waited, searching the white, winding road, it turned a bend 
and came into view. At the sight the negro sobbed under his 
breath. 

“Goodby, Massa Ha’lum. Goodby, suh. I’s pow’fu’ sorry 
you’s gwine away.” 

Gerald Harlem took the trembling black hand in his white ones. 

“Goodby,” he said. “‘Goodby, you dear, ridiculous old Dan. 
I’m coming back to see you some day. And—Dan—you mustn’t 
mind my going. We’re from Kentucky, you and I! We mustn’t 
let her be ashamed of her sons.” 

Then for a moment Miss Prince’s hand lay in his own. 

They went slowly down to the gates. No one in all the sana- 
torium was astir. As they reached the gates the buggy met them, 
just outside. Mrs. Harlem sprang out, shivering beneath her furs. 
The porter helped him in the buggy, and stood sobbing softly, little 
consoled by the size of the gold piece that lay in his black palm. 

Mrs. Harlem turned to Miss Prince and half extended her hand. 
Her manner was patronizing, and yet held something else. She 
had never got over her fear of the unsmiling eyes under the care- 
lessly dressed hair. 

Miss Prince did not see her. She was looking into Gerald Har- 
lem’s eyes. In the chill, wintry morning the miracle had been 
wrought. The close-knit veil had fallen from soul and heart and 
eyes. From each to each there flashed an understanding of all 
things; a wonder of all things; the rapture of a greeting; the anguish 
of a farewell. 

Then his wife took her place at his side, and the buggy started. 
The old porter blubbered out his grief without reserve. 

“She done brung a buggy, cause de auto cost more. Massa 
Ha’lum gwine be jolted in dat buggy. She ain’t our people. Miss 
Prince, think he ever gwine come back?” 

But she did not answer. Her eyes followed the dilapidated old 
buggy, and the white hand that waved from it. 
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The Lost Pay Streak. 


A True Story of the Sage-brush Country—Jim Buckley, stage driver 
Relates the Tale of the “Six-bit” mine. 


By Ross C. Miller 


“Nipton, next station,” called the negro porter, just as I had 
swallowed the last bite of my breakfast. Glancing out of the win- 
dow of the dining car I saw the Searchlight and Nipton stage drawn 
up at the station with Jim Buckley on the box. 

When I left the train and stepped out into the clear Nevada 
mountain air that morning, and caught Jim’s smile across a stack 
of sample trunks and other expressage, I knew I was in for a pleas- 
ant ride over the summit. Jim did not always smile. 

He was occupied with loading Uncle Sam’s mail bags upon the 
top of the coach as I came up. 

“Glad ter see ye,” he said. “Climb up thar an’ make yer self 
comfer’ble while I load these here mail bags fer ballast. Ain’t 
much of a load terday.”’ 

He sprang to the box, loosened the brake with his right foot, 
gathered the six lines in his left hand, and with his right harmlessly 
cracked the long whip at the leaders, and we were off. 

Buckley said very little until we were on our way up the incline 
grade that leads to the summit, overlooking the vast expanse of 
desert waste, where the coyote wanders at will, and the rattlesnake 
basks in the sunshine. 

Jim was gazing off into the distant sloping country, dotted with 
a stunted growth of Joshua and sagebrush, seemingly trying to lo- 
cate some hidden object on the distant hillside. 

“See that hill over thar ter the right with a great black hole in 
the side?” he said, pointing out across country to a number of low 
mountains rising as a deformity on a dazzling plain. 

“If ye look clost ye can see the buildin’s; a couple of shacks an’ 
an old gallows frame.” 

Jim paused, pulled a plug of tobacco from his hip pocket, 
wrapped the lines about his left forearm, and with a huge jack-knife 
cut a chew that would choke a horse. Depositing it in the side of 
his mouth, he continued: 

“That place ye see over thar is what is left of the old ‘Six-bit’ 
mine. ’Bout ten years ago I wuz a-punchin’ cows over near Barn- 
well fer the Spring Valley Land and Cattle Company, an’ do’in purty 
good. My feet got ter itchin’ in the stirrups an’ I had a hankerin’ 
ter do somethin’ else. Jest ’bout that time a feller comes ‘long with 
a proposition ter let a lease on that property over thar, an’ I says 
ter myself, says I, ‘Here’s yer chanct Jim Buckley; an’ wall, I takes 
it. I went inter Barnwell an’ rounded-up ’bout five of ther boys 
ter work fer me. 

“We looked the place over from bottom ter top, stopes, drifts 
an’ main shaft, an’ Jerry Kingsley, my foreman, horned some of 
the best lookin’ rock, but couldn’t git a color. 

“When I took hold of the ‘Six-bit’ mine I remarked ter Jerry, 
I reckoned it wan’t worth six-bits, but if thar wuz six bits in it 
we'd make it look like a dollar-thirty cents afore we got through. 
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Jerry wuz a real man, six feet tall, an’ good timber all the way up, 
an’ when ye got ter the top thar was branches ladened with good 
grey matter. A reg’lar brain tree, I reckon. An’ say, good looker? 
Wall, you bet. 

“T wuz doin’ the cookin’ fer the men an’ generally superintendin’ 
the job. One mornin’ arter I had washed all the tin silverware up, 
an’ laid it away, I got the bucket ter let me down ter the hundred 
foot level ter take some samples. From the level thar wuz a drift 
runnin’ one hundred an’ fifty feet ter the west, with a crosscut a 
hundred feet from the level landin’. I knowed Jerry an’ the men 
wuz workin’ in the stope off’en the crosscut. Jest as I reached the 
landin’ an’ stepped outt’en the bucket I heard the derndest yellin’ 
an’ carrin’ on. Sounded like a lot of starvin’ animules in one of 
them circuses. Unless thar wuz a cave-in I couldn’t imagine what 
wuz goin’ on. I hurried as fast as I could towa’ds the racket. I got 
as fur as the crosscut when I seen a bunch of flickerin’ lights comin’ 
towa’ds me. My candle went out, I wuz goin’ so fast, an’ | tried 
ter slack up an’ hug the side of the drift, an’ hollered at ’em, but 
they came a-runnin,’ bumpin’ squar’ inter me; down we all went in 
a heap; Jerry on top of me, an’ the rest pilin’ on top of us. All the 
candles went out an’ we tried ter pull oursleves apart in the dark; 
bumpin’ inter each other; cussin’ ter beat the cars. Fin’lly we got 
pulled apart, an’ somebody lit a match. Thar wuz Jerry clingin’ 
ter a great hunk of rock. I took a candle an’ looked at the rock, 
an’ it dern near knocked me over. Thar, shimmerin’ an’ glitterin’ 
all over, wuz free gold, fairly stickin’ outten it. 

We got on top, an’ I tole the boys ter hitch up the team ’cause 
we wuz goin’ ter Barnwell ter telegraph the world Jim Buckley’d 
struck it rich. Incident’lly, I tole the boys we wuz goin’ ter have a 
cook, that herearter I wuz ter be chief mogul round thar, an’ didn’t 
wash no dishus. 

“We gloriously celebrated fer three days, an’ wired one of them 
employment places in Los Angeles ter send me a cook. 

“We stacked up on a lot of provisions an’ got two more men 
One of ’em wuz a half-breed, one Piute Pete. He wuz tall an’ had 
straight black hair. The only thing that didn’t seem ter be straight 
’bout him, wuz his eyes, he couldn’t look a feller in the face. 

“Wall, we couldn’t take everything in one load, so | tole Jerry 
he could go back arter the cook an’ the rest of the things. The cook 
ought ter be thar by the time Jerry got back. 

“Them days at the camp run purty slow fer me, as I had ter 
do the cookin’ agin. The day come fer Jerry ter git back. 1 had 
stood lookin’ out inter that burnin’ dust pan stretchin’ ’cross the 
country fer an hour, when all at onct I seen a grey cloud way off in 
the distance that soon developed inter the form of horses and wagon. 
As they come nearer I recognized the outfit, an’ hoped the cook’d 
git thar in time fer supper, as I wuz tired of the cookin’ game. 

“But what the Old Harry wuz that on the seat with Jerry? 
Somethin’ red, glitterin’ in the sunshine; I could see it long afore 
I recognized Jerry. When the wagon drew near, I seen it wuz a 
hat, and under it—a female woman! 

“Then it dawned on me. I hadn’t specified in the telegram 
what kind of a cook I wanted—male er female. Oh, what a bloomin’ 
idjit | wuz! What’d we do with a female woman ’mongst all of us 
men, fifty miles from nowhar? That wuz a red an’ blue halo ’bout 
that camp fer a week, ’count of my cussin’, an’ I wuz goin’ ter have 
her sent right back, but Jerry wouldn’t stand fer it. He put up a 
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fine song an’ dance ’bout sendin’ a poor woman way back thar, when 
she needed the work, an’ Jerry must’a knowed ’cause he rode alone 
with her from Barnwell. 

“Say, she wuz a fine looker, even if she war’ a woman, an’ did 
have red hair. 

“It wasn’t long afore the boys all declar’d Maggie Donovan 
the best cook they ever knowed, an’, wall, I had ter own up, but it 
hurt me a heap, ’cause I didn’t want no woman round—then.” 

Jim spat the tobacco out into the dust clouds that enveloped 
the side of the coach, and taking a canteen from beneath the seat 
offered me a drink. I took it; drank and passed it back. He took 
a good long “swig,”’ and returned it to its shaded covering. 

“Jerry went plumb crazy over Maggie, an’ her over him, to all 
*pearances,” continued Jim. 

“Piute Pete wuz a handsome young feller an’ Maggie used ter 
’kid him along cause it hurt Jerry, an’ Pete liked it. Poor devil, 
he thought she really car’d fer him. When he’d see Jerry an’ Maggie 
talkin’ together, he’d look over at her like a starvin’ coyote stealin’ 
a drink of water. 

“One day Maggie didn’t pay no ‘tention ter Pete. When we 
wur gettin’ ready ter go down in the mine, Pete wuz missin’ an’ we 
seen him at the kitchen door, lookin’ mad. I tole Jerry we’d better 
let that feller go, but he said ‘No, he’s a good worker let him stick.’ 

“Jerry an’ me wuz in the blacksmith shop sharpenin’ steel arter 
supper, when Piute Pete comes in. I wuz pumpin’ the bellows an’ 
Jerry wuz heatin’ a drill, his back towa’rds the door, when all at 
onct I seen Pete make a quick move, an’ afore I could stop him he 
hit Jerry a sousin’ blow with a pick handle. The blow struck Jerry 
on the shoulder er it woul’ve laid him low. As it wuz, it only stag- 
gered him, an’ he turned ter grab Pete, who wuz tryin’ ter git away. 
I blocked his passage; the two clinched an’ fell sprawlin’ mongst the 
drills, picks an’ shovels on the floor. I fin’lly pulled ’em ’part an’ 
tole Pete ter git out of camp. By this time he wuz all apologies, 
an’ Jerry cepted ’em an’ wanted ter give Pete nother chanct, tellin’ 
me that he’d learnt his lesson. 

“The next evenin’ Jerry an’ the cook went fer a walk. The 
night wuz one of them kind yer read ’bout in books, made specially 
fer lovers, I reckon. I watched the pair strollin’ down ’mongst the 
Joshuas, an’ then I sorter had a hunch ter look round fer the Piute. 
He wuz polishin’ of a gun, settin’ in the door of his hut, lookin’ off 
down the slope whar the two lovers wuz walkin’ arm in arm. He 
cussed as he seen me come around the corner of the shack, an’ tried 
ter hide the gun. ’Thinkin’ of goin’ huntin’?’ I asked. He grunted 
‘Ugh huh,’ an that’s all he’d say.” 

Jim took another chew from his immense plug, and continued: 

“ ’Bout a week later Jerry wuz with one of the boys in the stope 
off the west drift of the first landin’ doin’ some timberin,’ an’ Piute 
Pete wuz tendin’ the bucket. Now jest off the west drift thar wuz 
a tunnel runnin’ in from the side of the hill an’ joinin’ with the drift. 
We had closed this up on the outer end an’ used it only as a tempor- 
ary storage vault fer powder, caps and fuse. I had sent one of the 
men with the team ter Barnwell that mornin,’ an’ the rest of the 
men wuz on the two hundred level. 

I wuz doin’ some work in the blacksmith shop, when Pete comes 
in an’ asks me fer the keys ter the powder vault. He tole me Jerry 
wanted some powder. I thought it wuz funny ’cause I didn’t think 
Jerry wuz goin’ ter do any blastin’ in that stope afore we moved the 
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powder inter a new vault. I give him the keys an’ thought no 
more ‘bout it. 

“‘ *Bout fifteen minutes later, I wuz lifted off my feet by a t’riffic 
explosion that brought the boards down on my head. I rushed 
out in time ter see the Injun makin’ it fer the stables. 

“Maggie come a-runnin’ out with a broken dish in eether hand, 
screamin’ at the top of her voice. I reached the shaft an’ found the 
bucket wuz alright. The bell wuz ringin’ ter beat the devil, an’ I 
let the old kettle down ter the two hundred in one drop. Then I 
got one bell an’ | hoisted away. 

“The men come up talkin’ an’ shoutin’ all at onct. 

“IT figured the explosion occured on the first level, an’ as that 
wuz whar Jerry an’ his man wuz, it wuz a safe bet that somethin’ 
wuz wrong er they’d put in thar ’pearance afore this. I had one 
man ’tend the bucket, an’ I took the rest down ter the first level 
ter hunt out the stope whar Jerry’d been workin.’ 

“Say, thar wan’t a word spoke. Every man thar knowed two 
human lives wuz at stake. Somewhar, buried under that mass of 
debris, or harmatic’lly sealed up behind it in a small compartment 
whar life’d only last a short time, wuz two feller beins. Our only 
thought wuz ter git ’em out. An’ say, that dirt just flew. In "bout 
two hours we heard a scrapin’ sound, an’ it wan’t long till a faint 
voice like the squeakin’ of a infant mouse in a hole come ter our ears, 
as we gained inch by inch. It wan’t till then we felt a lightenin’ 
in our hearts. As the last pick blow wuz struck an’ a hole wuz made 
big enough ter pull the bodies of the men through, we give a shout 
of relief an’ sunk down exhausted. 

The men wuz both alive, but Jerry got a broken leg from a 
fallin’ rock, an’ Maggie took charge of him. She tole how Piute Pete 
had come ter her that mornin’ an’ wanted her ter elope with him. 
She refused, an’ that’s why thar’s a great black hole in the side of 
the hill yonder.” 

Jim pointed off to the distant hill, with its great black chasm in 
the side opposite the houses. 

“That’s why the ‘Six-bit’ mine never paid arter that,” he con- 
tinued. “‘The explosion closed up the pay streak, an’ its never been 
found since. 

“Wal, we looked round fer the Injun, but he’d disappeared. He 
evidently thought of gittin’ away on a horse, not knowin’ I’d sent 
"em away. 

“We immediately organized a posse an’ swar’ ter string him up 
when we found him. We knowed he couldn’t git fur on foot, an’ 
with the wind that’d been risin’ all day, it didn’t look like he’d ever 
git very fur. As we wuz ’bout ter start I sez ter the boys: ‘If we 
start now, thar won’t be none of us come back, ’fer even as I spoke 
we looked out ’cross the parchin’ sand loosenin’ by the strong wind, 
an’ thar in the distance a small grey cloud whirled ’round an’ round 
on the baked earth, as it gathered in volume ter most reach the sky. 

“ ‘Boys, better git inside,’ says I. ‘Fer I pity the poor devil 
that'll be out in that sand-storm ternight.’ An’ we all went in an’ 
closed the doors tight. 

““T looked out inter the fast gatherin’ storm; the winds drivin’ 
over the plains, an’ the clouds of loose sand bein’ hurled inter the 
air like great grey blankets, ter be gathered up by more violent wind 
gusts, as the whole desert wuz enveloped in a massive black cloud 
of sand—sweepin’ on ter hell all in its path. 

“T stood thar lookin’ out at it all as it beat agin’ the house, even 
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tryin’ ter force its way inside. I thought fo the poor devil, Piute 
Pete, out thar without even a drink of water, desarvin’ of it maybe, 
an’ maybe it wuz better’n gittin’ strung up—but I think I’d take 
the stringin’ fer mine. 

“Two days the storm kept up; two days it howled ’cross that 
cinder-path of hell. At last thar come a lull in the madness of the 
hurricane, an’ I knowed it wuz’ bout over. I got the boys tergether. 
I knowed we had a solemn duty ter perform, fer if the poor devil 
that started out on the desert wuz still alive, he’d received his jest 
punishment, an’ I wuz willin’ ter help find him. 

“When the wind stopped we started out. We didn’t find him 
the first day, er the second. On the third day I pointed out in the 
distance what seemed ter be small black clouds in the sky. As we 
traveled mile arter mile, the clouds growed inter livin’ things; great 
birds that circled round an’ round always over one spot; always 
dippin’ lower an’ lower ’till fin’lly one of ’em braver than the rest 
lit on a large rock projectin’ ’bove the ground. I says ter the boys, 
says I: 

“*Thar’s Piute Pete.’ 

“Sure ’nough, thar crawled up in the rocks, the drifted sand 
half coverin’ his body, matted in his hair an’ closin’ his eyes, we 
found him. He’d crawled like the coyote he wuz ter the protection 
of the rock, an’ died. His tongue swollen black fer the want of water; 
the marks of an awful struggle fer life wuz on him. 

“We dug out a grave an’ planted him thar, placin’ rocks over 
the grave ter keep out the hungry covotes an the buzzards, who now, 
seein’ ’emselves robbed, went cryin’ away through the sky in trace 
of new prey.” 

Buckley spoke sharper than usual to the wheelers, who were 
lagging, and cracked his whip at a huge barrel cactus growing by the 
roadside. I looked up the road a ways and saw the halfway house, 
with the smoke curling indolently from its terra cotta chimney. 

“Wal,” Jim continued. “Jerry had ter go ter Los Angeles 
ter have his leg ’tended ter, an’ Maggie went along ter nurse him. 
Two months later I picked up a Los Angeles paper in Barnwell an’ 
read this clippin’.” 

Jim produced a time-worn newspaper clipping which read: 

MARRIED—Kingsley-Donovan—In this city, by the Rev. 
F. J. Blake. Jerry Kingsley, Barnwell, California, to Marguerite 
Donovan, Los Angeles. 

Just then we pulled up at the halfway house, and the faint 
odor of delicious viands cooking came to me as I loosened my stiff- 
ened joints and descended from my lofty position on the box. 

After luncheon, and we were well on our way into Searchlight, 
and the sun was slanting to the west in a cloudless spendor, bathing 
the bright sands in a rich golden glow and tinging to bronze the dark 
hills in the distance. Jim looked up and spoke for the first time since 
beginning the second lap of our journey: 

“Say, do ye know?” he said. “If it hadn’t been fer Jerry, I 
think I’d tried ter win that Maggie girl myself.” 
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Pirating with Hate. 


By Laura May Buryess 


David Anderson, satchel in hand, was the first to cross the gang 
plank of the Pur:tan as she made the dock at Washington Island. 
He loitered a few minutes to exchange salutations with the loungers, 
many of whom he knew. 

“What's the latest Island news, Captain?” he asked of Abe. 
Jorgensen, who occupied an upturned fish box, near by. 

Abe, called Captain by courtesy, was a fixture at the dock 
except when he was hauling passengers back and forth to the re- 
mote parts of the Island. His position was one of great prominence 


“and enabled him to act as bureau of information to all comers. 


During his unemployed time, he dispensed advice, without remuner- 
ation, to any who chanced to be within hearing. 

Abe removed his short, black pipe, spat so that he successfully 
avoided David’s neat, tan shoes, cocked his weather eye at his 
questioner and smiled a smile which might better be called a grin. 
At any rate it had a knowing quality and strangely suggested the 
idea that he wasn’t so old that he had lost all his humor or that 
he had forgotten that young fellows are more than likely to be gay, 
young fellows. 

“Nuthin’s goin’ on new. We come through the winter with the 
sails trig and taut. The ice carried away Sander’s wood dock but 
he built her up agin. Nuthin’s goin’ on in the matrimonial line, 
either. He! He! Them Bucksine boys went off to larn farmin’ 
to some college. Island methods wuz too slow fer’em. Now they 
are puttin’ their idees into practice and they’ve had a two headed 
calf borned when they’d set the register fer twins. Folks had the 
laugh on ’em when that happened. They couldn’t even sell it to 
a circus fer it died inside o’ three days. It had trouble nussin.’ 
Just as soon as one head took a holt, the other would flop around 
and throw it off and the two kep’ floppin’ back and forth this way, 
til the critter as a hull wuz all wore out. Totherwise things is as 
mild as the bay in a calm. 

“Hey, there!” he called loudly to the Cudgeau twins who were 
reeling nets near by. “Quit your yarnin’ an go to work. Do you 
think Peterson wants to pay folks fer doin’ their restin’? That 
reel hain’t creeked once since the Puritan hove around the Pint.” 

Thus admonished, the twins hurriedly began to stretch their 
wet nets and Abe. turned again to his visitor. 

“How be things down in Chicago?” 

“Sizzling, as usual,” said David laughing, as he stepped around 
the corner of the fish house, so that he could light his cigar. “A 
few breaths of this air would save a lot o’ babies, down in Chicago.”’ 

Abe knocked the ashes from his pipe, but only for the purpose 
of filling it again. “I spose you’re sellin’ tents an’ twine, same as 
last vear.” 

David nodded. 

“An, now you've got appinted Inspecter fer this deestric, be- 
sides. Hain’t you pilin, up offices?” 
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David smiled. ‘How did you know?” 

Abe’s shoulders shook while a low, rumbling sound, which he 
intended to pass for a laugh, emanated from the brown, seamed chest 
where the blue, flannel shirt lay cpen. 

“To vou see them gulls a flyin’ over head?’ and he circled the 
air with his pipe. ‘They have sharp eyes an’ ears too, an’ they some- 
times drop bits o’ interestin’ news and settin’ here, | catch it when it 
falls. 1 ain’t afeard o’ all the Inspeeters the guvernment can send 
out. 1 don’t ren no engine. I ain’t even got a dory. My engine 
is up there an’ it’s warranted not to bust unless it gets loose in green 
fodder.” 

He accompanied these last words with a jerk of the thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of a horse, standing half way up the 
hill and which was clothed in a hide which appeared to be moth eaten. 
The animal was attached to a dilapidated three spring wagon. 

“1’m in the livery business,’ he said. ‘Do you want to be set 
over?” 

“No thanks,” replied David. “I’m going across lots.”’ 

Ahe’s eyes mellowed but he didn’t speak. 

“*] guess I'll let you carry my grip across,” said David upon after 
thought. “It’s heavy.” 

Abe nodded. “No hurry, I s’pose? Mebbe if I wait long 
enough some more business may fall in my way.” 

David assured him that he shouldn’t wish to interfere in any 
way with the increasing of his revenues and set out. He was follow- 
ed with admiring glances from the twins though they took good care 
that the periodic groans of the turning reel shouldn’t be interfered 
with. 

David had a long climb before he struck the grateful shelter 
of the pine woods. Back from the water there was no breeze and 
as he was in white flannels, before he had gone far, he was carrying 
his coat and hat. When he threw away his cigar, at the crest of 
the hill, he turned to enjoy, as he had done many times before, the 
vast circle of blue water. 

“This is surely God's country,” he said to himself. ‘ Was it 
only the idle dream of a fanatic that here should be peace and plenty 
and prosperity and righteousness?’ Then he turned and putting 
on his coat and hat, plunged into the scented woods. 

After an hour’s swift tramp, David slackened his pace and he- 
gan to note land-marks. There was a gnarled hemlock and a bit 
farther the twin balsam, then the felled beech and here the path! 
It led to a sylvan nook, the old trysting place where he had secretly 
met his sweetheart, Annie Hanson, so often. As he approached, 
he reverently uncovered his head. Would she be there? Had she 
forgotten him during the long winter months when no word had 
passed between them? Would she remember the day—the first 
trip of the Puritsn. 

His heart was beating hard but not from his swift tramp, for 
David was no weakling; but a heart having a certain affection is 
bound to act strangely, even if located in a most hardy breast. His 
eye scanned the spot which was to have been their meeting place. 
No one was there. It was absorbed by spruces and pines and car- 
peted with wintergreen. Splashed with spots of sunlight, it seemed 
best fit for a fairy’s bower. 

David sank on a fallen birch, too wretched to appreciate the 
beauty around him. Annie must have heard the whistle of the 
boat. What mattered it if summer had fulfilled all her pledges, if 
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she had forgotten hers to him? Was this the goal of all his hopes? 
Had he succeeded, only to fail at last? He threw his hat on the 
ground and buried his face in his arms, sick with the great heart 
sickness. 

He sat that way only for a moment when a pair of soft arms 
stole around his neck. He tried to raise his head, but two hands 
covered his eyes. He caught the wrists and turned. 

“Annie! How could you give me such a fright?” and he drew 
her down on the log bv his side and peeped under her sun bonnet’s 
ruffled brim to catch sight of the blue eyes shining underneath. 
“Tf you hadn’t come, I think I should have gone mad!”’ 

Annie was almost startled at his vehemence. ‘“ Why, Davey!’ 
she pouted, ‘“‘do you want a girl to wait an hour for her lover to 
appear? Wouldn’t you give her one little chance to peep and see 
whether he really hadn’t forgotten—” 

“Nonsense, Annie!”’ David broke in. “Do you think I am 
that kind of a lover?” and he plainly gave her a chance to free her- 
self from’ his embrace. 

She didn’t accept it but instead, snuggled closer up to his side. 
“T was just the least bit foolish, Davey,” she said penitently. “For 
a minute it seemed almost too good to be true that you could love 
me at all, and 1 felt like running away.” 

He reached down and untying her bonnet strings, threw the 
bonnet among the hazel bushes. Now she had no defence from the 
blinding love-light in his eyes,. 

“Oh, Davey!” she said heseechingly. “I must have my bonnet 
for 1 must go and pick peas this minute. Mother is waiting for 
them now?” and she pointed to the basket. 

“Mother wants the peas but I want you more.” and he drew 
her to him in an embrace which had in it all the pent up passion of 
the separation of months. “Is it to be always the same old story— 
little snatches of heaven and long, long waits? Ami I to have the 
kiss now—-remember you promised last fall.” 

Annie’s blue eyes looked frightened and she pushed her brown 
hair back from her forehead. “Oh, Davey, I can’t—just yet. I’ve 
told you about that other David Anderson that wronged father. 
You know how I feel—-it’s all in the name. Father’s as hard to 
hold when he gets started as the ice jam in the bay when a sou- 
wester is blowing. If you only had another name,” and she elung 
to him entreatingly as if he could do something about it. 

‘Because some other rascal bore. my name, it’s no fault of mine,” 
said David almost bitterly. ‘l’ve never wronged any one and I’m 
not ashamed of the name I bear. “Twas you that first kept me from 
selling him nets but I can’t play the coward any longer. I mean 
to go and ask him outright for his daughter. 

Annie gave a little shriek. “Oh, Davey! Don’t doit. He has 
no pity when his hate is roused. He never would stop to listen after 
he knew the name. Oh, Davey, spare him from doing—a crime!’ 
and she buried her wet face on his breast. 

“You needn't worry about me, Annie. I have a plan to put 
him where he can’t do wrong until he does hear me.” 

‘ You don't know father,’’ and she wiped the tears which had 
been falling. ‘‘He’s been hit bard and he hits back hard when he 
has the chance. But there’s the men?” as the shrill whistle of the 
tug threw in from the bay. ‘They have come back from Big Point 
with the boxes. I must be going. Mother will miss me,’ and she 
sprang up. 
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David's insatiable greed for the sight of her found small satis- 
faction in a visit short as this, but he had to submit. He took her 
chin between his two hands and raised her agitated face. 

“Wait, Annie. Tomorrow when the tug rounds the point, I 
want you to listen and if two whistles sound instead of one, will 
you meet me here in this place which is consecrated to our love?” 

Annie hesitated, but only for a second. ‘* You know | can’t 
deny you, David” she whispered and then ran for her sun bonnet 
and slipping under its sheltering brim, hurried away with her basket. 

Hungry eyed, David watched her slim figure until she disappear- 
ed in the labyrinth of green. ‘And if she whistles but once, per- 
haps Davey Anderson, for all his boast, may lie with the stones 
under the blue water,” 

He then put on his hat and sitting down, began to study a paper 
which he took from his pocket. 

The next morning, Annie’s father, Martin Hanson, threw off 
the hawser and jum:ped on board the Annie. The newly risen sun 
was rapidly brushing away the low lying clouds and changing the 
dull dawn tints to opal. 

With his hand on the wheel, he carefully pushed the nose of 
the tug through the narrow channel, until she rode easily in deep 
water. Then he turned to light bis pipe for a twenty mile run must 
be made before he could reach the first net. The men lolled in the 
aft cabin, their eyes not rubbed free from sleep, with only enough 
energy to suck their black pipes. It was too early to indulge in 
conversation. 

Suddenly he turned to find a stranger carelessly leaning against 
the door of the tiny pilot house. Martin’s eves, bloodshot from long 
exposure to sun and wind looked him over suspiciously, but he didn’t 
speak, 

‘I sell nets” the stranger said as if in answer to a question, 
“and I want you to drop me at Lobdell’s point. I suppose 1 might 
have said ‘by your leave’ but I was so blamed sleepy | couldn’t 
tell you from the smoke stack. Do you happen to know Peter Jesson 
over there?” 

Martin grunted an affirmative. He was always a strangely 
silent man. 

David took a flask from his pocket. ‘Is it too early to drink?” 
and he passed it over. 

Martin shook his head. 

“What! and you a fisherman! I couldn’t sell nets without 
this bottle. It is a passport to good society up here.” 

“] drink mit frens.”’ 

David didn’t resent the implication. “ Well, I never drink any- 
way, so you wouldn’t have to drink with me—ouly with yourself and 
that must always be good company. But suit yourself,’ and he 
returned the flask to his pocket. 

“We lan’ not a Lobdell’s point,’ and Martin looked David over 
from his black banded straw hat to his tan shoes. ‘‘Mebbe you svim.”’ 

“Peter will put out for me. 1 telephoned.” 

“Hm! So?” and Martin blew the smoke from the corner of 
his thin lips. 

“One has to use his wits if he travels in this water, unless he 
owns a private yacht es you do. Will you accept this for your 
pains?” and he handed Martin a folded hill. 

It had been a hard year for the fisherman and Martin eyed the 
money with more friendship than the flask but shook his head. 
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“But haven’t you a girl at home? Dou must have a girl or 
why the name?’ and David pointed to the words Annie 
painted crudely on the port bow. “1 expect she'll be wanting gew- 
gaws,”’ and he fiourished the bill so that its liberal denomination 
could be seen. 

Martin’s eyes softened and something like a smile illuminated 
his weather beaten face. ‘“‘Mebbe for the gel?” and he overcame 
his reluctance sufficiently to transfer the money to his greasy wallet. 

“And now will vou drink to the girl?—-this girl Annie?” and 
David again offered him the flask. 

Martin raised it to his lips and handed it back. 

“We're friends now, are we not?” said David. 

Martin gave a sheepish smile. 

‘ The girls gets us all,” laughed David, “and I suspect this Annie 
is worth a dozen shifts. Perhaps you would like to know my name.” 
and David took a card from his pocket and stuck it up before Martin’s 
eyes in the edge of the window through which he was sighting the 
tug’s course. 

Martin’s eyes travelled carelessly toward it. David watched 
him closely as he slowly took in the significance of the name printed 
upon it. Then the slunibering passion of twenty years leaped into 
a cruel devouring flame. Letting go his hold on the wheel he sprang 
at David with the fury of a wild animal. The attack was so sudden 
and fearful that had David been unprepared he would have been 
carried over the low rail as Martin gripped at his throat. As it was, 
his foot was firmly locked around a convenient stanchion and he 
was able to withstand the impact. Silently they fought in their 
cramped quarters, neither calling for aid to the men droning in the 
aft cabin. The sinews of Martin, toughened to steel by his active, 
outdoor life would have speedily brought the conflict to an end in 
his favor but David knew a boy’s wrestling tactics and by a deft 
thrust followed by an undereut brought him to his knees. Before 
he recovered himself he was wearing a pair of handcuffs, panting and 
helpless. 

“T arrest you, Mr. Hanson,” said David briskly, “for resisting 
a J. S. officer. 1 am travelling for the Keystone Tent and Twin 
company but Il am the newly appointed Inspector of Puck’s Harbor. 
You have been carrying a passenger without a license and you have 
accepted the passage money. You know the amount of the fine and 
it carries with it a forfeiture of your present license. How many life 
preservers have you on board?” and David began searching under 
the seats. “If you have not the requisite number, this means an 
additional fine.” 

The crew, aroused to the fact that something unusual and in- 
teresting was taking place, lurched along the narrow passage and 
viewed the situation with wondering eves. 

“Take the wheel, one of you,” ordered David, “and another get 
into the engine pit. 1 must make land with my prisoner.” 

Martin Hanson had been a hard man with his men and they 
gave no response to the mutinous appeal in hiseyes. David marshall- 
ed his prisoner aft and pointed to a bench. 

“Now,” he said, “you are where you must listen. What’s 
wrong with my name?” and David threw himself down on a coil 
of rope and leaned over the taffrail. 

Martin cast a dazed look out of his bleared eyes. Anger had 
changed to despair. He had never hefore been without a fighting 
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chance but now he was chained and helpless—-a hunted animal caught 
in a trap from which it was useless to escape. 

“You like de oder,” he said quietly, “a snake. You trap me as 
he did but I’ll meet you bode in hell an’ ve’ll haf it out.” 

A feeling of mingled pity and admiration surged up in David 
—the pity and admiration which any strong heart feels when it has 
brought another strong heart to defeat. 

“Tell me about it,” he said kindly. ‘‘Can’t you think that per- 
haps it is a mistake? Perhaps the other David—” 

“4 mistake!’ and Martin’s voice shrilled. “A mistake dat I 
trust him an’ den trust you! Dat is good! Dat is so!’ and he 
laughed a dry, cackling laugh as if the irony of it pleased him. “Ve 
Norsemen air brafe an’ honest. Ve kill but it is by a fair fight. I 
come to Amerika because here ve can fight fair an’ My God! no one 
is fair. I vork an’ work until I haf a nice house in Chicago. Ve 
lif happy until dat oder defil, David Anderson cum. He make belief 
religion an’ dat he get all good Norsemen togedder an’ lif in a colony 
an’ all vill be rich an’ he vork me all up an’ 1 mortgage mine place 
an’ gif him de money an’ he runned avay an’ nefer came back an’ 
ve are turn on de street and mine wife an’ liddle Annie’’— and he bent 
his neck, seamed and browned over his manacled hands and David 
could hear that he was weeping. 

David listened with the muscles working in his face. “Let me 
finish,’ he said“ sinee it seems to work you so. This other David was 
a dreamer but not a rascal. He thought to buy this whole Island 
and people it with honest Norse people. He was foolish enough 
to think that here every one would love his neighbor and all would 
have plenty and the great sins of Chicago could never enter here. 
After he had paid the money he found that the title was not good and 
he was ashamed to go back and tell you all, so he fought it all alone 
until his money was gone and then he died—” and David’s eyes 
moistened but a gleam shot up in Martin’s. Neither spoke for some 
minutes and the impatient chug of the engine was the only sound as 
the swift, little vessel ploughed its deep, blue furrow, throwing 
up a glistening, white drift on either side. 

“But just before he died, he sent you an unsigned letter,” 
(Martin’s eyes began to wonder ) “telling you to come here and live 
on your allotment of land and perhaps you might not be molested, 
and you have never told any one that it wasn’t rightfully yours and 
vou have lived here for twenty vears under the shadow of a great 
fear because you are living upon land that you have no claim upon.” 

Martin’s head went down, his evil spirit broken by the over- 
whelming calamities which had come upon him. 

“But there’s a silver lining to every cloud,” and David’s voice 
took on a new turn, “and we'll turn this wrong side out for a few 
minutes. This same David Anderson left a son, to whom he be- 
queathed only his religion and the cherishing of his honor. He took 
upon himself the task, when he had grown to manhood, of clearing 
the title which was disputed and giving it to those who had been 
defrauded. I have the pleasure of presenting to vou a deed, duly 
attested, to the land upon which you live and which has been the 
foundation of all your subsequent profitable industry of fishing,” 
and he laid a legal document upon Martin’s knee. 

Martin’s eyes wandered over David's face, incredulous as if 
to find there whether those wonderful words were true. He was 
unable to put so many conflicting ideas together. 

“Vat about de fine?” he whispered. 
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“| will come to that presently. A man is permitted to carry his 
own family without a license. Make me one of your family and the 
ease will be nolle zrossed. I love your daughter and she loves me 
but never would | defame the honor of that old Viking, Martin Han- 
son, by asking him to link his name with mine unless I could make 
mine as free from dishonor as his.”’ 

David reached over and slipped the manacles fron: his wrists. 
“Do now with me what you will,” he said. “1 have won Annie’s 
love while she herself, was ignorant of my identity. I admit the 
wrong. Can you ever forgive me and make me vour son?” and he 
held out his hand, heseechingly. 

David watched Martin while the hard hate of twenty years 
slowly softened and gradually disappeared from his eves and the new 
expression of faith in man’s desire to play fair, took up its abode 
there. 

Martin hesitated only until his mind could make this remark- 
able readjustment and then he wrung David’s hand with a grip that 
made him wince. 

Annie was busy with her pudding in the clean, geraniim decked 
kitchen when two sharp whistles came from the tug as she rounded 
the point, for once, empty of her catch. 

“Don’t let it burn, Ma,” she said as she hurried out of the 
house. 


What Polly Said. 


Ch rishiana Spencer 


The green parr >t hung inits great cage in front of the pawn broker's 
door and eyed its surroundings most discensolately. In one window 
a life sized statue of Billiken grinned with eternal cheerfulness from 
among the litter of buried oi] paintings, decrepit tvpewriters, damag- 
ed garden hose and battered water colors. While in the other 
flaunted the remains of my lady’s ball gown, a mangy fur coat far 
past the aid of moth balls, and a pathetic little bonnet with its piti- 
ful wisp of a crepe veil, suggesting that even grief becomes in time 
too expensive a luxury for the poor. 

Trench street, once the leading business street of the country 
village had been almost abandoned by the wide-awake western city, 
which was even vet in a state of perpetual surprise at its own rapid 
growth. Its nondescript collection of old shacks and shells was 
emphasized by the fine new buildings which here and there were 
beginning to rear their heads in supercilious grandeur above their 
ragged companions. No, Trench street was not the most attractive 
place for a stroll on a fine June evening. To be sure, if one dared to 
lift his eyes as he picked his somewhat preearious way along its 
uneven and treacherous pavement there came a vision—snowy 
mountain peaks with their lavender grey shadows in fine relief 
against the pink of the western sky, while at their foot, separated by 
a fringe of dark green forest lav the blue water with its surface flecked 
with white caps which seemed to be aping in play the range of snow- 
capped peaks high above them. But [Lloyd Grant’s thoughts were 
of the earth, earthy, and so he walked draggedly along the dirty 
street, feeling a bond of sympathy with its general air of “had 
been.”’ 
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The disconsolate parrot, dumping on her perch, all unconscious 
of the psychological laws of association, brought to Grant's mind 
a picture of a broad piazza, framed with the roses which overclimbed 
the pillars upon which a graceful little figure clad in crispy white 
linen with a touch of scarlet at the belt, was coaxing, yes, coaxing 
@ green parrot to say the very phrase which J.loyd so many times had 
longed to say but never quite dared. The dainty head with its 
golden mist of unruly locks was poised coaxingly on one side, and as 
the coveted morsel was advanced temptingly near the cage, the par- 
rot at last condescended to mutter the magic words, “‘ Pretty Lady, 
I love you.” 

Lloyd Grant stopped with a start. The green parrot, the pic- 
ture of indifference the moment before was reaching an imploring 
claw through the cage, shrieking wildly, “ Pretty lady, pretty lady.” 

“Why I believe,—why, Polly, old girl, how did you come here?” 

Polly with a plaintive attempt at her coquettish air of old, 
answered, “I love you.” 

Jim Bickerton was used to urgent callers, but usually they were 
those who came to sell rather than to buy. Never had he made so 
good a sale in so short a time as when this excited, wild-eyed, young 
man rushed into his shop demanding in one breath. ‘“‘ Where did 
you get that parrot? What will you take for her?” 

“Well,” said Jim, craftily calculating what this erratic young 
man would pay for an article which, up to this time, had bidden 
fair to rival the fabled white elephant. “I bought it of an Indian. 
He said he got it of a sailor who traded it for some baskets, but I 
specks he lied—they usually do. At any rate, Polly’s a real lady. 
Can’t get her to swear a darned bit, and a parrot wot can’t swear 
is no good to sell to them sailors and !ow down dagoes. But for a 
real gentlemen, sir, like yourself - 

Jim Bickerton seldom made a mistake and the present case 
was no exception. For many a day, a grin of deepest satisfaction 
spread over his face when he looked at the vacant place where Polly’s 
cage had hung. 

Not until Grant found himself walking up Trench street, 
carrying at arm’s length a huge gilt cage in which sat a bedraggled 
green parrot, which rolled an admiring eye at him and cackled at 
intervals an irrevelant, “Pretty, pretty lady,” did he stop to con- 
sider the immediate demands of the case. 

A down town hotel is not usually a domicile for pets, nor do 
young men affect green parrots. The clerk, as he gave him his 
key, asked if he would register for his guest. The elevator boy want- 
ed to know if he had been hunting, while two acquaintances in eve- 
ning dress inquired tenderly after auntie and asked where the poodle 
dog was. 

When Lloyd Grant at last had Polly safely behind locked doors, 
he lighted his pipe and pondered upon the unexpected predicament 
in which he found himself. Misery loves company and in that 
respect at least both he and Polly were in happier circumstances 
than an hour ago. The bare hotel room seemed to have already 
taken on a tinge of comfort and homeliness from the presence of 
Polly, who with her head on one side gazed at Grant with quite a 
laudable counterfeit of one of her old-time attitudes. 

“Well, Polly, how did you come here? You surely didn’t 
quarrel over a silly dance at the golf house and run away to town to 
forget it all and then think of nothing else for the last six months, 
did you? And are you, too, ashamed to go back? At any rate you 
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look as sorry as ] feel. Now what are you going to say to your mis- 
tress to explain your outrageous conduct.” 

And Polly well fed and in happy content in congenial compan- 
ionship, drowsily chanted her well learned lesson. 

“By Jove, Polly! That’s good advice and 1 would have been 
better off if I had taken it long ago. And you always got your re- 
ward for saying it, didn’t you? Polly, you’re a brick.” 

The passengers on the local out of the city the next night, smiled 
with amused interest at a well dressed, attractive young man and 
his strange traveling companion. Polly acquitted herself with due 
dignity, repulsing all attempts at familiarity on the part of inquisi- 
tive fellow passengers, evidently appreciating to the full the impor- 
tant role which she was so soon to play. 

The golden head, resting against the green cushion of the slightly 
swaying hammock did not move as Polly and her attendant squire 
came up the gravelled walk. Its owner’s gaze was fixed upon the 
distant hills and the thoughts within that sunny head were rather 
lonesome ones to judge from the droop of the pretty lips. Suddenly 
across the range of vision flashed a gilt cage which was set squarely 
in front of the hammock, while a determined voice said, ‘Speak up, 
Polly, old girl.” 

And Polly perchance to that note of mastery, so dear to all 
feminine hearts, obediently announced, “ Pretty lady, I love you,” 
ending with a peal of laughter from sheer delight. 

During the next half hour, Polly played the usual part of the 
peacemaker, whose only reward is that of a good conscience, but 
showed her artistic sense, during the charming tableaux and tender 
speeches which followed by muttering at intervals ,“ Pretty, pretty.” 

“Well, Polly,” said Lloyd at last, when he became conscious 
again of his powerful ally who sat eying him a bit reproachfully. 
“You will have to learn a new speech. You will never earn sugar 
that way again. I was a slow pupil, but now at last I have ‘learned 
it by heart.’ ” 
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The Red Gods. 


Marjorie Charles Driscoll 


““ He must go, go, away from here, 
On the other side the world he’s over-due. 
"Send the road is clear before you when the old Spring-fret 
comes over you 
And the Red God’s call for you.” 
Rudyard Kipling 


The room was filled with tobacco smoke, bluish gray clouds 
that eddied and swirled sluggishly about, lurking in dense masses 
in every corner and almost hiding the men who lounged lazily in 
the big chairs. Barlow, the occupant of the little studio tucked 
up under the floor of the tall New York building, had travelled much 
in far and strange land, and as a consequence the room was littered 
with the thousand and one treasures that he had accumulated in 
his journeyings. On the mantel a squat Japanese idol and a villain- 
ously ugly African fetich grinned amicably at each other over a 
heterogeneous collection of odds and ends, carved ivory and jade 
from China rudely scratched walrus tusks from the far North, and 
clay pottery and intricately woven baskets from the great Southwest. 
Around the walls elaborately inlaid guns from Morocco. Eskimo 
harpoons, slender rapiers from Toledo, and wicked looking Malay 
krises formed a fantastic frieze. 

The night was warm, and the noise of the city rose in a muffled 
drone to their ears. Through the open window a little breeze from 
the bay stole in, and brought a whiff of freshness into the tobacco 
tainted atmosphere. Young Marston sitting near the window turned 
sharply as the cool breeze with its faint tinge of salt brushed his 
forehead. The other men were giving uproarious attention to a 
story that one of their number was telling. They paid no heed as 
Marston rose and slipped softly into the deep window seat, leaning 
far out over the sill. 

Below him lay the vast expanse of the city, velvety black with 
vivid splashes of light here and there. The streets were thronged 
with gay crowds whose voices and laughter rose to him mingled 
in a muffled hum. He watched them for a few minutes, surging 
back and forth over the pavement under the hard glare of the electric 
light like ants whose home has been disturbed. A line he had read 
somewhere came into his mind and sang itself over and over. He 
found himself repeating it unconsciously :— 


“ And little folk of little soul 


Rose up t buy and sell again.”’ 


Little folk by the thousand below him, each intent on his own 
little bargain, going, coming, here and there, swift and slow, cheer- 
ful and despairing, comedy and tragedy, life and death, side by side. 
It was the whole world in miniature and he himself on a lofty peak 
a thousand miles apart, watching it all. 
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His eyes ached with the strain and for relief he turned them to 
the broad expanse of the bay with myriad twinkling lights and 
spanned farther up the river by the glittering arch of the bridge. 
Unconsciously his gaze wandered on over the bay, past the great 
Liberty holding aloft her blazing torch, and out over the dark water 
beyond. As he watched, a tiny spark stole out from the mazes 
of other lights and slipped softly away over the edge of the darkness. 
He knew that it was only a pilot boat going out to the great steamer 
that waited outside but his imagination followed it on and on over 
unknown seas to strange shores. 

The little salt breeze crept through the window once more bring- 
ing that indefinable scent and feel of spring that thrills the soul of 
every wanderer to set his feet once more on the old Long Trail. 
The city was blotted out from before his eyes and picture after pic- 
ture rose before him. 

Now he was out on the Banks in a dense fog, a fog that wrapped 
itself around him and clung to him. His little dory seemed very 
small and helpless in the widst of the clinging, all pervading grayness. 
Through the fog came now and then the harsh grinding screech of 
a conch, the signal of another tiny boat lost in this strange blind world. 
Suddenly out of the mist above him lurched tall gray bows and shin- 
ing steel sides dripping with fog, slipping past like a shadow, silent 
and threatening. aap Pein pe 4 
© Softly the walls of gray fog rolled in and hid sea and sky. Even 
the fog was gone now and he was far from the Banks. He was in 
Morocco where the vertical rays of the burning sun blazed on gaudy 
colored house, on stately mosque and slender minaret. Outside lay 
the desert, shifting and treacherous, with sharp black shadows on 
the yellow sands. In the market place of the city knelt complain- 
ing camels laden with strange Oriental wares. Noisy chattering 
venders thronged every passage way, haggling with prospective pur- 
chasers in the dramatic fashion of the East which involves much 
talk and gesticulation. Everywhere color and light and motion until 
the eye was dazzled with the kaleidescopic brilliancy of the scene. 
From the summit of a glistening marble minaret boomed the sonorous 
voice of a muezzin calling the faithful to prayer. ‘“‘ Allah il Allah.” 
rolled the deep ery over the suddenly silent city. ‘Allah il Allah.” 
—but the voice died away and the picture changed. 

He was somewhere in far eastern seas now where the long, lazy 
ripples washed with a drowsy sound on the coral beach. Through 
the hot stillness of the jungle where the palms and orchids grew and 
the long creepers with their heavy scented flowers twined their sinuous 
lengths around the twisted trees, great butterflies with splashes 
of brilliant red and green and gold on their broad wings floated and 
wheeled lazily. A little black monkey slid down a long creeper to 
the edge of the sleepy little pond and chattered softly at his reflection 
in the water. 

The sound broke the charm and the picture changed. The great 
Northwest held him now, the Northwest where men face death daily 
for very existence and grow strong in the struggle. Overhead the 
Northern Lights crackled and snapped, sending long, writhing ser- 
pents of fire across the inky black heavens, more black by contrast 
with the splendor. The great white waste of snow seemed to crowd 
close upon the camp, so small and weak to face the power of the 
North. Out in the darkness a wolf howled, a long shuddering cry 
that seemed to reach the cold stars in a long heart-broken wail 
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and to die away in low sobs. In the circle of their firelight a dog 
raised his head and answered the challenge. 

The man in the studio window stared out across the darkness 
with wide unseeing eyes. From behind the edge of the horizon came 
a whisper, insistent, ceaseless—the call of the Long Trail, the call 
that troubles the heart of every wanderer. Sea, earth and sky called 
him with a million voices, compelling, commanding, irresistible. 
He felt his blood leap in answer to the summons. His pulses throb- 
bed. His heart yearned for the delights of the Long Trail once more; 
to feel the wind and the stinging srpay in his face, to hear the whistle 
of the gale in the rigging and the crash of the crested waves on the 
plunging bow, to see— 

“Well, Marston, seeing ghosts or do you want to spend the 
night at that window?” It was Barlow, opressively jovial and 
familiar. Marston looked around with a start. He had forgotten 
where he was. The room was empty and he looked out of the win- 
dow again. Dimly in the east the dawn was breaking and the clamor 
in the streets began with renewed vigor. It wasnotthesame. With 
a sigh he closed the window and turned away. 


Vacation Memories. 


Louise Culver 
The brook and merry oriole 
Sang us asleep each drowsy night 
And winds thro redwoods lulled our rest, 
Our sentinels till morning light. 
Now back within the city’s din 
My heart in quiet, hears it all— 
The wind; the bird’s sweet melody; 
The brook’s glad call. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1911 


Conducted by J. R. Newberry 


The Jobber and the Retailer. 


By J. R. 


The jobber has Got a right to live 
Ima jobber myself and I insist upon 
j Rut he has no right to make it im- 


nossil.e for the retailer to live and that 


is pretty near what is doing 
First and foremost, he charges the 
average retailer more for his goods by 
5% than he ought to pav—and he has 
to do it under the present system. 
Second, he levys on the retailers’ 


time to a much greater extent than he 
ought. If a retailer treats every travel- 
ing salesman that comes into his store 
courteously and = gives him a_ patient 
hearing, he has little time left to attend 
to his business. The jobber not only 
employs twice as meny salesmen as Is 
but encourages a horde of 
speciathy men, travelling with the regu- 
lar salesman and alone until the dealer 
finds himself short of money 
and long on goods that very 
well, 

| know one dealer \ 


cession of salesmen a 
} 


1 


necessary , 


time and 
don't sell 
ho made this pro- 
source of profit to 
his business. He hs bar in the back 
end of the place and he never bought 
ay goods outside that bar and he was 
hever what you would call a quick buyer. 


Ve whe rmry 


Third, 


his customers to 


the jobber discriminates with 
the detriment of the 
great majority of them. 

There are usually four or five dealers 
in every city that buy their goods from 
5°) to 7% cheaper than the average 

Now there is scarcely any one in trade 
that would not | 


be pleased with a net 
profit of from 3% to 5°. 

How is the average dealer going to get 
any net profit if he has to compete with 
dealers that buy from 5% to 7% 
than he does? 

Fourth, the cheapness of credit from 
the jobber encourages the retailer to 
slack credit methods and this has caused 
the failure of more grocers than anything 
else. 

The conditions will be worse instead 
of better for the credit retailer, particu- 


less 


larly those who are “easy” with thei 
trade. 
More ‘‘Cash” stores are opening every 


vear and they are fast becoming the rule 
instead of the exception. The time is 
not far distant when the necessities of 
life will be sold upon a cash basis almost 
without exception and this means at 
smaller profits. 
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I am not urging that the jobber shall 
advance his prices to the four or five 
above mentioned— that is impossible. 
The manufacturer wouldn’t stand for 
it, but I do insist that he should reduce 
his prices to the average customer. 

He cannot do this, he says, and he 
is right, if the present unnecessary and 
expensive machinery is to be all re- 
tained. 

The time was when jobbers were few 
and far between, when the market was 
distant ~-and the opportunities for the 


dealer to get in touch with conditions 
were scarce, but now particularly in 


cities of 10,000 or over, there are jobbers 
right under the dealer’s nose and trans- 
portation facilities are cheap and easy. 

There is only one reason for the im- 
mense army of travelling salesmen that 
are continually scouring the country, 
two or three times as often at least as 
if necessary or even desirable, and that 
is the hope that the firm entertains, 
that has the most men and the best 
ones, will get the most business away 
from the fellow who is naturally entitled 
to it. 

The extra expense of the jobbing busi- 
ness that could just as well be dispensed 


OT 


with as not, amounts to from 3° to 
5% at least. 

Of course the dealer would 
“buy” goods where now he has to fight 
to keep from buying. He would have 
to pay more attention to quality and 
markets and methods of manufacture 
and sources of production and a hundred 
and ore other things that he really ought 
to know more about, but he would have 
time to do this and still have sometime 
to wait on a customer now and then, 
if he didn’t have to wait on so many 
travelling men, and he would be a 100% 
better merchant than he is today, don’t 
vou think? 

So the change proposed, would be 
a good thing for the dealer, but don’t 
forget the saving to the public who more 
and more are studying these questions 
and who are going to demand a halt in 
the enormous unnecessary expense which 
they in the end are obliged to pay. 

Unrest is universal. 

The people want 


have to 


service, but not 


unnecessary service for which they have 
to pay. 


I have no quarrel with the travelling 
salesmen. They constitute as fine 4 
body of business men as there is in the 
country, but the thoughtful ones an 
them will tell you that the solicitation 
by salesmen is being run into the ground, 
It is everywhere apparent that it is 
enormously overdone. 

What is the remedy? 

The buying exchange or co-operative 
jobber. 

The co-operative 
his goods for cash and without 
travelling salesmen, as we do, can do 
the business on from 3% to 5° margin 
of profit. This is less than half the 
margin usually asked by jobbers. 

The retailer who sells for cash and buys 
his goods through the co-operative job- 
ber, can sell his customer for 20° 
above jobber’s cost and make a fair 
profit upon his business, and this would 
save the consumer at least 10°; upon 
the average, which means a great deal 
to a great many people. 


ong 


jobber who sells 


using 


POTATOES 


Bavarian Klora or Potato Dumplir IS 
Take half raw and half cooked potatoes; 
grate both; squeeze the raw potatoes 
through a cloth to get all the water out. 
Mix this with one egg, half a cup of flour 
and season with salt. Make into balls 
Then take small squares of bread, fry 
them a nice brown, put in center of each 
dumpling. This makes them light. Have 
the water boiling, also salted. Drop in 
the dumplings, and when they come to 
the top let boil 15 minutes longer. They 
are delicious. 


Potato Pancakes—Grate six large, saw 
potatoes and a little onion; add _ three 
tablespoons of flour, one teaspoon bak- 
ing powder and salt to taste. Have the 
lard smoking hot. Fry a golden brown. 


Nice to be easten with cold meat and 
fruit. 

Potato Salad (German )—Slice warm 
potatoes very thin; add salt, vinegar, 


pepper and a mite of onion if desired. 
Now take some bacon cut very fine and 
dice. Fry crisp, pour over potatoes and 
mix. It is best warm, although it may 
be eaten cold. 
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TO KEEP TOMATOES WHOLE FOR 
THE WINTER 

Take some nice ripe tomatoes and 
pare witho.t scalding them. Use a 
wide mouth quart jar and place enovgh 
tomatoes to fill it in a steamer set over 
a pot of boiling water; steam till about 
milk warm, then place them slowly 
in the jar, put in snvgly; cover with 
boiling water and seal up air tight. To- 
matoes will then keep nicely for slicing 
or anyway one chooses to use them, 


EGGS MEXICANO 

One tablespoon butter, one teaspoon 
parsley, one chopped onion, one green 
pepper, six eggs. Put a large table- 
spoon of butter in an iron skillet, place 
it over a moderately hot fire; add a 
teaspoon minced parsley, one small 
chopped onion and one of green pepper, 
Stir well. Break six eggs; do not break 
yolks. When done on one side, turn 
carefully. Season with salt. Serve im- 
mediately on hot platter. 


DAINTY CHICKEN DISH 

Cut up a chicken; hammer breast- 
bone flat by placing on a meat board 
and striking once or twice; put in sauce- 
pan with a pint of cold water and a 
little salt; boil slowly 20 minutes. Take 
out chicken and place soup on back of 
stove; fry chicken in hot bacon, fat or 
butter; when well browned place in 
deep dish, have a very small onion chop- 
ped fine, fry it in the fat left from chicken 
and be very careful not to burn onion; 
shake about two tablespoons of flour 
into fat and onion; keep stirring; then 
stir in the soup slowly ; cook a few minutes 
and pour over chicken. Serve with 
mashed potatoes. If it is an old chicken 
boil longer until tender before frying. 


HASHED BROWN 
Four medium sized potatoes cooked 
and chopped very fine, four tablespoons 
of cream, three-quarter teaspoon salt, 
half teaspoon pepper, a little onion 
chopped fine; put two heaping tablespoons 
of butter in a spider and turn gas low, 
so not to scorch; put potatoes in and 
cook moderately slow. Turn’ when 

brown. Serve with parsley. 
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TOMATO JELLY SALAD 
Soak half box gelatine in cold water: 
place one quart can tomatoes in snuce- 
pan, add one dry pepper (whole), one 
onion sliced, —tablespoonful chopped 
parsley, tablespoonful chopped celery: 
salt to taste. Cook until onion is tender: 
push through strainer; bring to a_ boil 
and turn over gelatine; beat well; turn 
in to small molds and cool. Serve on 
lettuce leaves and mavonnaise 
Make sandwiches of rve bread and 
Swiss cheese; put in oven and toast; 
serve immediately. 


DELICIOUS CREAM TOMATO SOUP 

Take one quart of tomatoes, let come 
to a boil, add a pinch of soda to keep 
milk from curdling, one tablespoonful 
of butter; then add one quart of milk 
(canned milk may be used) and let just 
come to a boil. Add?salt and pepper 
to taste. 


POPULAR CLUB SANDWICHES 

With a cup of coffee or cocoa it is 
almost a meal itself. Cut slices off bread 
about one-fourth of an ineh_ thick, 
remove the crust and reserve half of 
the slices to be used plain. Toast the 
remaining half very delicately and butter 
almost imperceptibly, so little is used. 
Broil very thinly cut slices of bacon; 
place strips of bacon on plain bread 
and cover with a heart leaf of lettuce; 
add mayonnaise dressing, daintily sliced 
cold chicken and finish with toasted 
slice on top. Serve on leaves of lettuce, 
garnished with parsley, or on doily with- 
out any garnish. 


BANANA FRITTERS 
Take three or four bananas, mash. 
add one egg, one tablespoonful of milk 
and one of flour and a pinch of salt. 
Drop from a spoon into boiling butter 
and when browned serve hot. Apples 
may be substituted for bananas if desired. 


FRENCH CREAM PIEP" 

Yolks of two eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls flour, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of butter, a little flavor- 
ing. Mix allina little cold milk. Frost 
ing for top—Whites to two eggs, well 
beaten with one teaspoonful sugar; set 
in oven until light brown. 
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PRUNE BREAD 

Two cups of white flour, three cups 
of graham. flour, two cups of sugar, 
one and a half cups of sour milk, half 
a cup of molasses, four cups of chopped 
prunes, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of cloves. Mix to 
a stiff batter, stir three tablespoonfuls 
of melted lard or butter and bake 
as ginger bread three-quarters of an 
hour and bake slow. 


ENGLISH HOT CROSS BUNS 

Sift a quart of flour, half a cup of 
sugar, half a teaspoon of salt; melt a 
quarter cup butter in a half pint warm 
milk and add to the dry ingredients 
with the volks of two eggs beaten well. 
Add a yeast cake dissolved in a little 
warm water; half a nutmeg grated, and 
the whites of two beaten stiff. 
This should make a very soft dough. 
Cover the bowl with a cloth. Put in 
2 warm place over night. In the morning 
take pieces of dough the size of an egg, 
and with a little flour mould into a 
round cake. Place in a buttered tin 
and set to raise in a warm place; with a 
knife cut a cross in the center. Bake 
in a moderate oven for a half hour; 
when baked brush the tops with sugar 
and water, put in oven again and brown. 


eggs 
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OLIVE OIL BISCUITS 

Sift together two cups of flour, two 
large teaspoons of baking powder, one 
small teaspoon of salt. To five table- 
spoons of olive oil add one cup of milk 
and stir into prepared flour, using a 
knife to stir with; then turn on to 
board; roll very lightly with rolling pin; 
cut out in one half inch thickness 
and bake 15 minutes. 


CREAMED MACARONI ON TOAST 

Put one rounded tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour into a small 
saucepan; mix over the fire until smooth; 
do not brown. Add one-half pint of 
cream; stir until it boils; take from the 
fire and add salt and pepper and 4 ounces 
of boiled macaroni, chopped fine. Place 
the saucepan over boiling water to re- 
heat. Pour over slices of buttered toast, 


dust with grated cheese, and serve hot. 


TIMBALES OF MACARONI 

Break in short lengths one-half pound 
of macaroni. Cook for twenty-five min- 
utes in plenty of boiling salted water; 
dress it with butter and grated cheese; 
then work into this two eggs. Butter 
and breadcrumb a plain mold, and when 
the macaroni is nearly cold fill the mold 
with it, pressing it well down and leav- 
ing a hollow in the center, into which 
place a well-flovored mince of meat, 
poultry, or game; then fill the mold 
with more macaroni, pressed well down. 
Bake in a moderate oven 20 minutes; 
turn out and serve. 


TIMETABLE FOR COOKING 

Baking—Loaf bread, 40 to 60 minutes; 
rolls, biscuit, 10 to 20 minutes; graham 
gems 30 minutes; gingerbread, 20 to 
30 minutes; sponge cake, 45 to 60 min- 
utes; plain cake, 30 to 40 minutes; fruit 
cake, 2. to 3 hours; éookies, 10 to 15 
minutes; bread pudding, 1 hour; rice 
and tapioca, 1 hour: plum pudding, 2 
to 3 hours; custards, 15 to 20 minutes; 
pie crust, about 30 minutes; potatoes, 
30 to 45 minutes; baked beans, 6 to 8 
hours. 


Boiling—Coffee, 3 to 5 minutes; corn- 
meal, 3 hours; hominy, 1 hour; oatmeal, 
coarse, steamed, 3 hours; rice, steamed, 
45 to 60 minutes; rice, boiled, 15 to 20 
minutes; wheat, granules, 20 to 30 minu- 
tes; eggs, soft boiled, 3 to 6 minutes; 
hard boiled, 15 to 20 minutes; 
clams and oysters, 3 to 5 minutes; soup 
stock, 3 to 6 hours; veal and mutton, 2 
to 3 hours; tongue, 3 to 4 hours; potted 
pigeons, 2 hours; ham, 5 hours; sweet 
corn, 5 to 8 minutes; cabbage and beets, 
30 to 45 minutes; carrots and onion, 30 
to 60 minutes. 
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MEXICAN MEAT BALLS 

One pound pork (or sausage meat); 
one pound beef, chopped fine; one-third 
as much bread as meat; one egg; one 
small onion, chopped fine; salt and pepper 
to taste; one teaspoon chili powder (if 
liked hot). Put meat, onions and bread 
(after being soaked in water and squeezed 
out ) into a pan and mix all thoroughly. 
Then roll into balls the size of a small 
orange. Cook the sauce, which has been 
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made as follows: One quart tomatoes 
(canned or fresh); salt and pepper to 
taste; one chopped onion; one teaspoon 
chili powder. Simmer this sauce until 
onion is done. Place meat balls in the 
sauce and cook gently one hour or until 
done. Remove them toa platter, thicken 
sauce with a little flour, then pour over 
the meat. ‘‘ Mexican rice” is a nice dish 
with the meat balls. Put a cup of dried 
rice into a hot frying pan containing one 
tablespoon of olive oil. Roast the rice 
until well brown, but tno scorched. Add 
to this four or five finely chopped toma- 
toes, a little salt and one teaspoon of 
chili pepper. Pour in a cup of boiling 
water and let simmer until rice is soft. 


CAKES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
FUDGE CAKE 

One cup sugar, two-thirds cup butter, 
three eggs, one cup milk, two and one- 
half cups of flour, one heaping teaspoon 
baking powder, one-fourth eup of choco- 
late, one-half cup of English walnuts 
broken up coarsely. 

Cream butter and sugar together, 
add the cup of milk and then stir in 
lightly the flour, in which the heaping 
spoonful of baking powder, has been 
sifted. Stir in the chocolate, which has 
been dissolved by placing in a cup 
and sitting in hot water: add nuts and 
lastly the eggs, which should be beaten, 
whites and volks separately 


FUDGE FROSTING 

One and one-half tablespoons butter, 
one-half cup unsweetened cocoa, one- 
fourth cup confectionerv sugar, a few 
grains of salt, one-for rth cup of milk, 
one-half teaspoon anilla Add cocoa, 
sugar, salt and milk, heat to boiling point; 
let boil for eight minutes remove trom 
fire and beat until creamy: add vanilla 
and pour ovel cake 


BURNT SUGAR CAKE 
One and one-half cups sugar and one 
half cup butter beaten together, adding 
slowly one cup cold water until the sugar 


is all dissolved: volks of two eggs; two 
cups flour: one teaspoon vanilla. Stir 
the above ingredients together until 
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very light. Then add one-half cup flour 
with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
(beat in lightly ), and two teaspoons of 
the caramel (receipt for caramel given 
below). At the last fold in lightly the 
beaten whites of two eggs 


CARAMEL CAKE 
Put in skillet one-half cup of sugar 
and burn until blue: remove from fire, 


» boiling water 
put back on fire and boil until it is a 
thick syrup. 

Frosting jo abore Cake One cup of 


pour in slow ly one-half ¢ 


sugar boiled until it il! form a fine 
thread when dropped from spoon, Pou 
this over the beaten white one one egg, 
beating it verv hard until cool, enough 
to spread, then put in three teaspoons 


of the above caramel 


A RICH, DELICIOUS CAKE (NO EGGs 
OR MILK 


Cream together one-half 


? 


cup butte 
and one cup sugar, one teaspoon each of 
cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice and cloves; 
add one cup seeded raisins. Sth a 
teaspoon of soda into a little warm water; 
stir it into one cup sour apple sauce. 
Let it foam over the ingredients in the 
bowl; mix well, then add two cups flour 
Bake in loaf Cook apple sauce wit 
out sugar. ) 


Filled ( ove ( ake (one 


blespoon 
| 


butter, one cup of sugar, two eggs, one 
cup milk, three cups flo three tea 
spoons baking powder (reat In el 
and sugar well: add eggs: beat well 
then add the n ilk gradua ast the 
flour and baking powde 

ean be added and flavoring . 

half this amount i iking pai aing 
half a part two, then rest 


filling on tol 
Filling—One and a half a a 


brown sug two ti ePSDOOTS } 
mon, two ft iblespoons = fl r 1) 
on top of filling; bake in mod é' 


PENOCHE CAKE 
Two cups brown sug: half a cu 


butter. half a cup of sweet milk, two 


eggs, three cups sifted flour, two teasp: 
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fuls of yeast powder, half a cup of choco- 
late filled with half a cup of hot water, 
added last. 

Filling—Two cups of brown sugar, 
half a cup of sweet milk; one cup of 
chopped nuts, butter, size of an egg. 
If filling becomes too stiff to spread upon 
cake add a little milk. 


A BATCH OF GOODIES FOR 5 O’CLOCK 
TEA 

Macaroons—Two eggs, use the white 
only, with two cups of chopped almonds, 
two cups sugar; moderate oven. 

Anise Cookies—One pound sugar, six 
eggs, one pound flour, 15 drops of best 
anise extract and 15 drops of pure lemon 
extract and half a cup chopped citron. 
Beat volks, sugar and citron together; 
add flour gradually; beat whites last; 
drop on a pan; when baked put in a sack 
and hang in cellar until soft. 

Walnut Wafers—One cup brown sugar, 
two eggs, one cup flour, one cup walnuts; 
do not chop nuts, but break in pieces; 
drop on buttered tins. 

Cream Pujfs—One and a half cups of 
flour, two-thirds of a cup of butter, half 
a pint of boiling water; boil butter and 
water together and stir in the flour 
while boiling stir until the batter is free 
from the mixing bowl; when cool add 
five well beaten eggs, one at a time. 
Drop on tins and bake 30 minutes in 
a quick oven. 

Milling—One pint milk, one cup of 
sugar, two-thirds of a cup of flour, two 
eggs; beat the eggs, flour and sugar to- 
gether and stir them in the milk while 
it is boiling; flavor with lemon. Beat 
cream until thick and fill the puffs. 
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Almond Tarts—Make a rich pie crust, 
cut in rounds with a biscuit cutter and 
bake. 

For Frosting—Blanch and pound two 
cups of almonds to a paste, mix with 
beaten whites of three eggs; spread on 
the tarts and put in oven for a few 
moments until brown. 

Lady Fingers—Sponge cake batter of 
three eggs, beaten separately; one cup 
sifted flour, one cup sugar, bake in lady 
finger bake tins. 

Kisses—Beat six whites of eggs to 
snow, and half a pound powdered sugar, 
pinch of salt and beat well. Grease 
paper and lay on a board. Drop the 
kisses on it and bake in a slow oven. 

Scripture Cake—One cup _ butter 
(Judges 5:25); two cups sugar (Jere- 
miah 6:20); one cup milk (Judges 5:25): 
six eggs, beaten (Isaiah 10:14); three 
and a half cups flour (I Kings 4:22); 
spices to taste (I Kings 10:2); two tea- 
spoons baking powder (I Corinthians 
5:6); two cups raisins (I Samuel 30:12); 
one cup almonds (Numbers 17:8); one 
large spoon honey (Exodus 16:3); pinch 
of salt (Leviticus 2:13). Follow Solo- 
mon’s direction for making good boys 
(first clause of Proverbs 23:14) 

Easter Cake—Three eggs, whites; one 
cup sugar; half a cup butter, warm; 
half a cup milk; half a teaspoon baking 
powder ‘of one teaspoon cream tartar 
and half a teaspoon soda. 

Frosting: Twelve tablespoons _ pul- 
verized sugar; three eggs, volks. Beat 
together; put on cake while warm. 


PICKLES THAT KEEP WITHOUT SEAL- 
ING 


Half box green tomatoes, _ sliced; 
six large onions, sliced; one dozen green 
bell peppers, sliced. Put in vessel in 
layers, with one cup of salt sprinkled 
over them. Let stand over night. In 
the morning put two quarts of hot 
water and one quart vinegar in the 
kettle; boil until clear. Drain again 
and put in jar. Seald one gallon vinegar 
(cider), two pounds brown sugar and 
two tablespoons each of cloves, ginger 
and mustard. Pour over pickles while 
boiling hot. These will tempt the ap- 
petite of the most fastidious. 
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Some Sandwiches. 


Whether for travelling, picnics or 
social entertainments, there is nothing 
more wholesome and inviting than dainty 
sandwiches. 

In making them do not 
which has been baked less than twenty- 
four hours. Home-made bread is al- 
ways better for this purpose. Cut off 
all crusts; slice very thin with a sharp 
knife, and spread with good butter and 
whatever filling is desired. 

In the spring of the year, water-cress 
sandwiches are much liked by many 
for luncheon and are very easily made. 


use bread 


Water-Cress Sandwiches—Wash the 
watercress thoroughly, then dry in a 
cloth, so no particles of moisture remains, 
and remove all stems; cut in small pieces 
and season with salt. Place these be- 
tween thin slices of buttered bread and 
press together. 


Lettuce Sandwiches Lettuce, when 
tender and crisp, makes a delicious filling 
for sandwiches. Wash the small leaves; 
dry well and then lay one or two leaves, 
as the case may be, on a slice of buttered 
bread; spread with salad dressing, and 
then lay it on the other slice of bread. 
Salad Dressing—Three beaten 
lightly, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one large tablespoonful of butter, one 
dessertspoonful of flour wet in vinegar; 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one-half 
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SWEET POTATOES WITH LOG CABIN 


Parboil four pounds sweet potatoes, 
peel and cut into quarters and put in 
a baking dish; cover with water in which 
they were boiled, to which add one pint 
Towel’s Log Cabin Syrup, with butter 
the size of an egg—bake until brown 
and candies. Delicious. 


Look for another next month. 


cupful of vinegar. Boil until it thickens 
and is smooth, stirring constantly. 


Celery Sandwiches—When celery is 
in the market, an excellent filling for 
sandwiches can be made from it. Chop 


very fine several heads of nice celery 
and mix with salad dressing, so that 
it can be easily spread between pieces 
of bread. Made from this rule, they are 
particularly nice for travelling, as they 
keep fresh for three or four days, when 
kept in a small tin box. 

Egg Sandwiches—Boil hard, several 
fresh plunge into cold water to 
cool, then remove the shells and chop 
the whites fine; mash the yolks adding 
a little salt, mustard and vinegar to 
make adressing. Mix through the whites 
of the eggs and spread between pieces 
of bread, 

Chicken Sandwiches—Chop cold chick- 
en very fine; heat some rich cream and 
mix with it; season with a little salt and 
spread bet ween pieces of bread. 

Ham Sandwiches—Chop — cold-boiled 
lean ham very fine, and mix with it a 
dressing made of melted butter, a dessert- 
spoonful of mustard, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a pinch of red pepper, and the 
two hard boiled rolled 
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volks of 
smooth. 

Tongue Sandwiches— Chop cold boiled 
tongue, and mix with any nice salad 
dressing to spread between pieces of 
bread. 

Lamb Sandwiches Mince cold lamb 
fine; moisten with warm cream and 
add a little salt; then spread between 
thin buttered slices of bread. 

All sandwiches should be wrapped in 
a wet towel to keep them moist. They 
ean be cut in all sorts of fancy shapes, 
such as hearts, squares, oblongs, ovals, 
triangles, diamonds and _ stars. 

Lettuce and cress sandwiches should 
time before 


not be made until a short 
using, as their crispness is gone if they 
stand long. 

Other varieties can be made in the 


forenoon or immediately after dinner, 
if desired for supper or in the evening. 
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To Serve Old Potatoes. 


When old potatoes are getting strong 
tasting and watery, and the new ones 
are yet a few weeks off, for the general- 
ity of house wives, who must exercise 
both ingenuity and thought to make 
this vegetable as appetizing and present- 
able as possible, these recipes are offer- 
ed until the new ones can be procured. 

Smothered Potatoes— Pare the potatoes 


and cut into small cubes. Put them 
into cold water for a few minutes, then 
into boiling water and let them boil 
about ten minutes. Then drain off all 


the water and put the potatoes into a 
double boiler, dredge them with a table- 
spoonful of flour, add about the same 
amount of butter and two cupfuls of 
milk. Cover them and gently 
for about twenty minutes. Season with 
salt and pepper and celery salt. 
in a hot dish. 

Potatoes and Cheese—Cut four or five 
boiled potatoes into thin slices and put 
them into a baking dish. Take two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and melt in 


cook 


Serve 


A la Pla 


Roasts a la Planchette are alwavs care- 
fully timed to be done to a turn. Beef 
is garnished with a wealth of old-fashion- 
ed dumplings, in new-fashioned minia- 
ture dimensions and as they 
emerge from the pot, with mineed onions 
browned in butter; or it is bordered with 
balls, an inch in diameter, cut from boiled 
carrots and white turnips and from po- 
tatoes, the latter plain boiled, and rolled 
in minced parsley or browned in deep 
fat. Other garnishes suitable either for 
beef or poultry, are made of hominy and 
farina, boiled soft and poured in shallow 
pans, or into bowls, to harden, and set 


dressed, 


on ice until stiff. 


a granite saucepan; 
spoonful of flour : 
blended. Then 

soup stock and the sa 


1} 
wid 


Stir until well mixed, 


from the fire. and a 
cupful of 

well beaten, salt and 
pepper. Pour t! 


! 


grat ehe 





add to it one table. 


id stir until thoroughly 


one-half pint of 
ne amount of milk, 
and, then remove 
ld t vo-thirds ot a 
| se, three eggs, 
a speck of cavenne 


ole over the sliced 


potatoes; sprinkl nderumbs over the 
top, and put in t oven to brown, 
Serve in the dish in which they were 
baked. 

Potato Fritt One pint of mashed 


potatoes, mash : 


One pint of flour, two « 


ful of baking 
enough sweet milk, 
stiff enough to cro} 
and fry until don 


poy ce r 


at until ver) lig] t 
ves, one teaspoon- 
little salt and 
make a_ batter 


Drop in hot fat 


» a 


Potato Pane Mal the same s 
the fritters, onl uld enough milk to 
make batter thin as you do fo th 
pancakes. If made according to diree- 
tions they are delicious. 
nchette. 

Cut into slices of faney shapes, cooke 
forms answer the purpose ) or into balls 
an inch in diameter, they are dipped into 
beaten egg, dusted ith sifted read 
erumbs, and then crisped to golded brown 
in boiling fat 

Potato Nest Slice raw potatoes 


lenethwise and eut 
Lay these in 1 


4 


1ce€ 


towel and brown into deep fat. 
dust with salt and pile 


them into straws 


er. Then cy on a 


Drain, 


them into loosels 
] 


built nests in whieh rest roasted ducks 
or chickens. 

Birds a la Planchette are served in 
the scooped out shells of sweet pota- 
toes, peel and din ide them lengthwise 
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into halves. Scoop out of each a bed 
large enough to hold a snipe or a reed- 


bird. Brush each cradle, inside and out, 
with beaten egg, put a thin strip of pork 


in each cavity, lay the bird in it, breast 
upward and cook in a hot oven. Serve 
on a bed of watercress. 
Squabs en canapa are delicious. Cut 
slices of bread an inch and a half thick, 
from the wide part of a Vienna loaf. 
Remove the crust; hollow a cavity, three- 
quarters of an inch deep and half an 
inch all 
squabs are 
inside and out with 
brown in the _ hot 
cavity with a thin laver of hot, mashed 
potato, slightly sprinkled with minced 


around the edge. While 
brush the bread 
melted butter and 


oven, Spread the 


cooking, 


parsley; lay in the richly browned squah, 
breast up, pour ovel it a spoonful! i 
gravy and serve hot. 


SALADS 


Planchette's 


here, 


particular 
and 


Salads are 
pride; her genius revels never 
does she serve two in exactly the san 
way. She hasn't any 
mingles seemingly impossible ingredients 
into 


~ } 
recipes, and» 


delightful combinations. 


Salad 
knob celery , 


four ounces each l 


beets and 


Russian 
boiled 
tw 0 


. ] 
si oked 


potatoes; 
salmon, 
tour 


each of smoked 
and 
ounces each of white 
and walnuts. Chopping all of 
into dice, Planchette seasons them w 

salt and pepper and some tarragon vine 


gar, and puts them on the ice. When 


ounces 


smoked tongue; 


ham 
celerv stalks, app! > 


these 





“Cleans like Magic’’ 





Instantly cleans 


kitchen pots, 
pans, sinkboards 
and 


and brass 


metal wares. 





Best toilet soap for mechanics. 


Kee ps 
pe the BIG CAKE 5c 


Hands at Grocers 
Sojt and HOLMES & STOCKARD 
White 351 E. 2d St. Los Angeles, Cal. 





A 6257 Main 3363 








© 


Ben Hur 


Baking 
Powder 


A Home Product 
for 


Discriminating Buyers 





Ben Hur Baking Powder 


is made of cream oj tartar and bi-carbonate 
oj soda, with starch filler, according to the 
hest scientific blends. The blending 1s per- 
jectly done. EQUAL TO ANY 
BAKING POWDER MADE ANY- 
WHERE. 


JOANNES-SPLANE COMPANY, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ee ee a ee oe 


Fe na aie ae i a ee ae Ne a ee a 





Silver Leaf 
LARD 


SWEET AND PURE 


Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 





Made from Corn-fed Eastern Porkers 
.? 
: (FESS as 
eee) 
: Gass) t 
: Los Angeles stock always fresh because it t 
reaches us within nine days from the time % 
it is drawn from the kettle in Kansas City 
Co 
oun — , 
SWIFT & COMPANY t 
* 
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ready to serve she piles all into the bowl, 
draining off the vinegar. Tossing it 
lightly, she masks it with a mayonnaise 
sharpened by a pinch of mustard flour. 
Around the outer edge she puts a crimson 
wreath of minced beets. Half way to 
the center is another wreath of chopped 
gherkins, sprinkled with minced parsley. 
In the middle rests a pointed star of 
lengthwise slices of hard egg, the yolk 
removed and the cavity filled with caviar. 
Sometimes she rubs the hard-boiled 
yolks into the mayonnaise, but more 
often she simply grates it into the finished 
sauce. 


DAINTY DESERTS 


The mystifying element is sure to be 
present in Planchette’s desserts, and it 
always keeps in touch with the occasion 
of the dinner or with the season. Ice 
cream is rarely served in the ordinary 
mould. On St. Valentine’s Day, little 
red silk hearts, looking like pincushions, 
are set before the pleased guests.  Lift- 
ing each by its little ribbon bows, heart 
shaped box beneath comes into view, 
full of pink biscuit cream. At Easter 
a crouching hen, feathers and all, is 
brought in on a platter, from under her 
wings yellow chicks peep out. The 
whole outfit is of papier mache, from 
the nearest toy shop. Lifting Biddy, 
behold a nest full of eggs moulded of 
different colored creams. 


Fruit SUL prise A 
away from its plumes. Its contents are 
removed without breaking the outer 
shell, and the cavity is filled with cracked 
ice. When chilled the ice is removed, 
and in its place ice-cream is put, in which 
various small fruits have been frozen; 
the plumed lid is set on top, and the 
base is surrounded with fancy cakes. 


pineapple is cut 


Sometimes instead of the pineapple, 
a muskmelon, with the seeds removed, 
and its stem end serving as a lid, is filled 
with plain ice-cream; or bananas are 


wiped clean, slit down one edge, their 
contents removed and used to flavor the 
ice-cream with which, later on, the skins 
are filled to their natural size. 

Oranges have an upper slice cut away, 
the contents scooped out, and tiny slits 
cut into the rind near the top, through 
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which baby ribbons are drawn and tied, 
after the cavity has been filled with 
frozen cream. 

For plainer dinners Planchette serves 
desserts no less dainty, no less original 
and often better liked than the ice- 
creams, which one sometimes tires of. 


“S Bijou Mujffs—Make a batter of a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of prepared flour (or of plain 
flour, into which a level teaspoonful of 
baking powder has been mixed) four 
yolks, a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
lastly add the stiffly beaten whites. 
Spread thin over a baking sheet or in 
square layer pans and set in a hot oven, 
when baked into strips, six and one-half 
inches long and two and one half wide 
and roll these while warm, over pieces 
of wood sawed off and an old broom stick 

scoured well, of course. Overlap the 
edges slightly and hold them together 
by smearing the upper one with white 


of egg, when cold slide off the wood, 
brush them on the outside, with the 


white of an egg and sprinkle generously, 
with grated chocolate or grated cocoanut, 
or both, mixed or in stripes. Fill the 
hollow with whipped cream flavored 
with mocha, or with pistache. 


Pommes Perdues—are with a 
foamy sauce flavored with lemon or a 
liqueur. The desert looks like an ordinary 
well-baked cake. Cutting into it re- 
veals the lost apples, hidden as follows: 


served 


Choose apples of even size, enough to 
fill comfortably a spring form. Peel 
and remove a slice from the top of each. 
Core and with a teaspoon, scrape out the 
pulp, but do not break the outer shell. 
Mix the pulp with sugar, cinnamon, 
grated lemon peel, chopped raisins, al- 
monds and walnuts. Fill the apple shells 
and close each with its lid. Make a 
batter of four yolks, a cupful of sugar, 
a cupful of flour, a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a gill of milk and the whites 
beaten stiff. Butter the spring form 
and dust it with flour. Pour into it a 
thin layer of batter; range upon this 
the filled apples in close order; bury them 
in the rest of the batter, and bake in 
a good oven. Serve hot. 

For the sauce, boil together a cupful 
of water, a half a cupful of sugar, the 
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juice of three lemons, and the well 
beaten yolks of three eggs. When thick- 
ened, remove from the fire and whip in 
lightly, the whites previously beaten 
stiff. Set aside in a panful of hot water 
until needed. 


DELICIOUS BAKED HAM 
A Reliable Recipe That Will Be Prized 
by Housekeepers 


Nothing is more delicious for luncheons 
and “‘high teas” than a properly baked 
ham. Take a ham weighing from seven 
to nine pounds, scrape and serub the 
outside and rinse well, place it in good 
sized kettle over the fire and when the 
water reaches the boiling point, place 
it over the cooler part of the fire, where 
the ham will just simmer for two hours. 
Then take it from the fire and let the 
meat remain in the kettle until the liquid 
is just luke-warm. 

Take out the ham and peel off the 
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skin. Place the meat in a baking pan 
and bake in a moderate oven for two 
hours, using a cupful of wine, hard cider, 
or vinegar sweetened with brown sugar, 
to baste it with, pour on two tablespoon- 
fuls at a time until the amount is used; 
then baste frequently from the drippings 
from the pan. 

When the ham is 
is removed from the oven, take a cup of 
finely rolled stale bread crumbs and two 
teaspoonfuls of brown sugar and one 
level teaspoonful of dry mustard and 
moisten with a little cider or wine to 
make a paste; spread this over the ham 
and return it to the oven long enough 
to have it nice and brown. 

{ sauce to serve with baked ham is 
made thus: Put into a saucepan over 
the fire a heaping teaspoonful of butter 
and an equal amount of flour; stir them 
together until they are browned, then 
gradually add a cup of highly seasoned 
stock and cook ten minutes; add one cup 
of wine or cider, stir until it is hot, then 


baked, before it 


strain and serve. 





a layer ot meat 


All Grocers. 





A New Way to Cook 
Gimaco [Macaroni for Lunch 


First a layer of @lmac® Macaroni, then 


a layer of butter and grated cheese, then 
fish, 


repeat to edge of dish. 


Always insist on @aimaco> ---the clean Macaroni made in the clean 


factory that’s always open to vis tors 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI CO. 
Los Angeles and Commercial Streets 


crabs or lobster 


Brown in oven. 
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Nuts to Crack and How to Serve Them. 


The most poular nuts are almonds, 
English walnuts, shellbarks and pecan 
nuts. The black walnut is common, 
and while some people dislike its strong 
flavor, many more prefer it to the 
milder English walnut in making cake. 
For recipes which call for English walnuts, 
in most instances a proportion of the 
black walnut may be used, and the 
result will be a decided gain in flavor. 

Chestnut Stuffing for Roasted Chicken 
Peel and blanch one pint of chestnuts 
and boil them in slightly salted water 
until tender; shake dry over the fire and 
put through a vegetable press, or mash 
them; add salt, a dash of white pepper, 
a grating of nutmeg, and one table- 
spoonful fo cream; stir six tablespoon- 
fuls of bread-crumbs into two tablespoon- 
fuls of hot butter, remove from the fire 
and add the prepared chestnuts. 

Chestnut Sauce— Boil three-fourths of 
a cupful and cut the remainder into 
shreds; make a brown sauce with drip- 
pings from chicken, add one-eighth of 
a teaspoonful each of salt and of paprika 
and the chestnut pulp, and when it boils 
smooth add the nuts. 

Nut Cake—Take a half a cupful of 
butter, three eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
two cupfuls of sifted flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, a few drops of 
almond or vanilla flavoring, and a cup- 
ful of chopped nuts of any preferred 
variety. Add sufficient cold water to 
make a rather stiff batter and bake in a 
moderate oven. Ice with plain white 
icing, decorated with whole or chopped 
nuts, or spread with whipped cream 
ornamented with nuts. 

Nut Frosting—Use one cupful of 
sugar and dessicated cocoanut to suit 
taste, or simply cocoanut if preferred. 
Add cold water to make soft enough to 
spread. This frosting will never dry 
or crackle. Add half a cupful of pre- 
pared cocoanut, or half a eupful of chop- 
ped nut meats. 

Almond and Raisin Cake Filling 
Blanch the almonds and chop them fine. 


Allow two-thirds of a cupful for a three- 
laver cake, and the same quantity of 
seeded and chopped raisins Mix to- 
gether and spread between the layers, 
as soon as they are baked. Ice the cake 
on the top layer, and while icing is soft, 
cover it with almonds, blanched in four 
lengthwise strips. Let the almonds 
stand up at one end a little, by pressing 
the other end into the icing The nuts 
and raisins may be mixed with icing or 


whipped cream for between the layers. 


Fig and Nut Filling—Boil a ecupful 
of sugar and one-third of cupful of 
water, without stirring, until the syrup 
threads. Pour the syrup in a fine stream 
on the white of an egg, beaten to a froth; 
add one-fourth of a pound of figs, finely 
chopped and cooked smooth in one-fourth 
a cupful of water, and half a cupful of 
English walnuts or pecans, finely chopped. 
Beat occasionally until cold, then spread 
on the cake. 

Hickory Nut Macaroons—Take one 
pound of powdered sugar, one pound of 
chopped hickory nuts, the whites of 
five unbeaten eggs, half a cupful of flour, 
and one rounded teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Drop on buttered paper and 
dry in the oven. 

Nit Sandwich—Seald and peel some 
pistachio nuts and some sweet almonds; 
pound them together in a mortar, add 
three drops of essence of almonds, icing 
or powdered sugar to taste, and mix 
to a paste with thick cream. Spread 
between slices of nicely buttered bread 
or on thick slices of sponge cake, putting 
two slices together to form a sandwhich. 


Walnut Sandwich There is a large 


variety of sandwiches with which wal- 
nuts may be combined. A plain bread 
and butter sandwich, with finely chopped 
walnuts between and just a suspicion 
of salt sprinkled over, is good. The 
same with the addition of a crisp lettuce 
leaf and a teaspoonful of mayonnaise 
dressing is better. A chicken sandwich, 
with chopped walnuts has pleasant 
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flavor. Peanuts may be substituted 
for the walnuts. 

Nuit and Celery Salad 
crisp a head of lettuce. Remove the 
shells from ten English walnuts; turn 
boiling water over the meats, drain and 
remove the skins and chop fine. Prepare 
one head of celery by washing and scrap- 
ing; cut into very small pieces all except 
three stalks, these to be cut into one 
and one-half inch pieces, curled and used 
with some half walnut meats for garnish- 


Wash and 


ing. Mix the chopped nuts and the 
celery. Arrange on lettuce leaves, gar- 


nish and serve with mayonnaise. 

Walnut Apple Salad—Buy the 
best grade of walnuts, and be sure that 
not a nut is used, which looks as if it 
might not be perfectly good. Crack the 
nuts carefully so that the meat comes 
out of the shell in perfect halves. Line 
the salad bowl with crisp lettuce leaves. 
Pare, core and cut into tubes four tart 
apples. Mix the nuts and apples to- 
gether, place them in the bowl and pour 
plenty of good mayonnaise dressing over 
them; or, from a bunch of celery, take 
the white tender stalks and cut them 
into small pieces and use in place of the 
apples. Other blends such as nut and 
tomato, nut and potato and naval oranges 
will be equally delicious. These salads 
should be served at once. 

Date and Almond Salad—Remove the 
seeds and white inner skins, from half 
a pound of dates and cut in thin strips; 
blanch a couple of almonds and cut in 


and 


thin strips. Gradually stir three 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, into 
three tablespoonfus of oil, and 


pour over the dates and nuts; let stand 
in a cool place for an hour or more, and 
then serve on lettuce leaves. The salad 
will also be good, with mayonnaise dress- 
ing, to which whipped cream has been 
added. 


Delicious Soup Cook until tender 
two cupfuls of shelled and blanched 
peanuts with a slice of onion and a 


stalk of celery; press through a sieve, 
repeat with one pint of white stock and 
stir into a white sauce made of one-fourth 
of a cup each of butter and of flour and 
a pint of milk. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. 

Almond Soup—Cut 


four pounds of 
knuckle of veal into small pieces. 


Break 
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or saw the small bones into small pieces, 


add three quarts of cold water, and 
and let cook just below boiling point, 
for about four hours; then add one 


onion, sliced, two stalks of celery, 
chopped, a sprig of parsley, a tablespoon- 
ful of salt and six pepper corns. Let 
simmer an hour longer; strain and when 
cold, remove the fat and heat again. 
Cream together, one tablespoonful of 
butter and two tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch; thin with a little of the hot soup, 
then turn into the soup and boil for 
ten minutes. Add half a pint of cream 
and season with salt and pepper to taste ; 
then add one-fourth of a cupful of blanch- 
ed almonds, pounded. to a paste. 

Nut Biscuit—One quart of flour, one- 
fourth of a cup of sugar, half a pound 
of ground nuts, one-fourth of a pound 
of butter, three eggs, two rounded tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt. Sift the salt, baking powder, 
sugar and flour together and rub in the 
butter. Beat the stir them into 
the dry mixture with the nuts and add 


eres 
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milk or water, if necessary, to mix to 
a soft dough. Roll out and cut as 
ordinary biscuit. Bake in a hot oven. 


SOME NEW VEGETABLES 

Stuffed Tomatoes —Scaldand peel three 
large smooth Cut them in 
halves, scoop out the seeds and juice, 
without breaking the pulp. Seald the 
juice enough to strain out the seeds. 
To the juice add sugar to taste, and mix 
with it as much warm boiled rice as it 
will absorb; add salt and a little butter. 
Fill the tomatoes with the mixture. 
Place each half tomato, on a round of 
bread buttered. Put them into a shal- 
low pan and bake ten minutes, or until 
the bread is browned. 

Cream Slaw—One-half gallon of cab- 
bage cut very fine, one cupful vinegar, 
one cupful sour cream, two tablespoons 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of flour, one 
egg, and a piece of butter half the size 
of a walnut, boil together the vinegar, 
sugar and butter, rub flour with cream, 
beat this with the eggs. Stir all into 
the hot vinegar mixture and boil, which 
must first be seasoned with a half tea- 
spoonful of salt and some pepper, after 
which pour it over the cabbage. 


tomatoes. 
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Household Disinfection. 


exterminator and cleanso1 
is bichloride of mercury, or 
sublimate, as it is otherwise called. It 
is sold in tablets, one of which dissolved 
in a pint of water makes a solution in 
the proportion of 1 to 500 parts. In the 
use of it one has to be careful, as it such 
a deadly poison, and it also corrodes 
metals, if they are left in it too long. 
It may be used on metal beds if it is 
dried shortly. 

Every housekeeper, should know how 
to prevent the spread of disease, in cases 
of illness. By disinfection is meant the 
destruction of those minute forms of 
life which cause disease. Sterilization 
has for its object, the destruction of 
all forms of life on or within an object. 
Antiseptic substances prevent decom- 
position and decay. A substance, which 


The best 
corrosive 


has the power to destroy and neutralize 
Unpleasant odors, is called a deodorant. 
Often the deodorizing substances 
are not disinfectants. Heat is one of 
the best means of disinfection. In case 
of contagious disease, as far as possible, 
use in the sick-room old sheets, pillow 
cases and bedding that can be destroyed, 
and also clothing. All bedding and 
clothing taken from a person, suffering 
from contagious disease, should be placed 
in a sheet, which has been dipped in a 
solution of bichloride of mercury in the 
proportion of 1 to 2,000. The whole can 
be even boiled with soft soap for several 


used 


hours. Stains of blood, should be re- 
moved before boiling; otherwise they 
will become permanent. The kitchen 


oven may be used to bake clothing, which 


should be subjected to disinfection. 
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SHORTENING 
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SUETENE 


30 Days Fresher than 
Eastern Shortenings 
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Everything that may be baked, boiled 
or steamed, may be purified in this way. 

Floors and walls are best disinfected 
by being washed, the former with the 
bichloride solution of 1 to 2,000; the 
walls if not washable, may be wiped 
down with cloths rung out of such a 
solution. 

Mattresses and pillows, are the most 
difficult of all to disinfect. It is neces- 
sary to have them thoroughly steamed. 
If in doubt of their being free, from the 
germs of disease, do not use them again. 

In towns and cities,- the boards of 
health takes charge of the disinfection 
of houses and rooms where severe con- 
tagious diseases have been. The use 
of sulphur and formaldehyde in such 
instances needs the intelligence which 
those regularly employed in such work 
have. The sulphur disinfection has to 
be done with care, as it destroys and dis- 
colors some metals and most fabrics. 
In the uses of these fumes or gases the 
rooms have to be sealed as tightly as 


possible. Strips of paper are pasted 


over the eracks of the doors and win- 
dows, before the rooms are filled with 
gas. The amateur can do little in the 


way of sulphur disinfection. 

If it is cold enough, a good way to 
freshen and disinfect a room, in which 
mildly contagious cases have been, is 
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to open the windows, and let the cold 
air enter freely for two or three days and 
nights. 

For the disinfection of stools and water 
closets, milk of lime is the best. This 
is made by the addition of slaked lime 
to water, in the proportion of one per 
cent. to eight parts of water. It should 
not be made too thick when poured down 
the pipes of a water closet, as it will 
collect in masses on the pipes. 

Chlorinated lime is a powerful deodor- 
ant, which may be used in the country 
to disinfect outhouses, trenches and the 
like. 


Tutti Frutti 


Take a large form for ice cream; have 
ready as great a variety of ripe fruits 
as possible, watermelon included; seed 
the watermelon, cut in into lozenges or 
squares, put a layer of it into the form, 
sugaring it well with granulated sugar; 
then a layer of varied fruits; sugar 
abundantly and proceed in this way un- 
til the form is packed full of fruit and 
sugar. Cover it, set in double boiler 
just long enongh for the sugar to dis- 
solve and the juice to be started, then 
let it cool; when cold, freeze. 


Italian 





Moses’ Best Flour 


Every pound is made from the strongest, 
sweetest, 
Winter Wheat grown in 


soundest Genuine Hard Turkey 


KANSAS 


MOSES’ BEST has no equal. There is no 
substitute for it: 


It is the Best 
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SYSTEM OF SANITARY CASH STORES 
High Quality of Merchandise, Service and 
Surroundings at them all. 


554-558 South Main St. 
Phones: 10421, A=-3946, Main 8945 


Phones Phones 
Hoover and 25th 24191 4705 Moneta 29727 
’ West 18 South 663 
- . ™ Main and Si 29235 
2652 W. Pico 71878 sales — woe 
West 25 
724 Euclid 41716 
1530 W. Pico 22410 Boyle 432 
West 1973 
22nd and San Pedro 25 


5264 
8th and Figueroa 52678 South 2334 
Bdwy. 4960 


Huntngton Park 29521 
Ss 2022 
2013 West 7th $5108 outh 
K Wilshire 18 2106 FE. First 41635 


Boyle 22 

Sunset and Mohawk 
16th and Arlington 72279 
725_West 3rd F-2366 West 397 
Bdwy. 2744 


126 W. Ave. 50 39068 
East 35 

48th and Western 26428 
West 1679 124 S. Ave. 64 39040 
East 1442 

1950 West Adams 72242 
West 397 2727 S. Main 21985 


There is no organization in Los Angeles that can furnish GROCERIES 
AND MEATS of high quality, as expeditiously and economically, to the 
people, as we can. 


You can place your orders at any of our stores and have the goods 
delivered PROMPTLY from the store nearest your home. DELIVERY 
FREE ON ORDERS AMOUNTING to $1.00 OR MORE. 
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Please mention ‘Thing to Eat when answering advertisers. 
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Consummatum Est 
By J. Herrington Beynon 

Oj powers, all, attained by man, 
Since Earth beqan to roll; 


The one attainment, truly great, 
Ts that of Selj Control! 
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a ’ Courtesy of Aristo Eng. 
Mission Arch, Glenwood Inn, uriony | Avtee Ene. * 
Riverside, Cal. 








